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TO DOCTOR BLACK, 


On the Consequences of rejecting the 


Reform Bill. 


Kensington, 4th April, 1832. 
Doctor, 
Ix my last Register-I observed, that 
‘those who hugged themselves in the 
hope, that, if the bill were rejected, the 
people, afler a mutual cutting of throats, 
would gladly return to the old state of 
things, and that the Lords would, all 
the while, have snugly kept their estates ; 
I observed, that those who cherished 
‘this kind and just hope might be de- 
ceived; for that, as in America, the 
'teformers might say, “ stand fast ;” that 
is to say, let every one keep, as his own, 
‘the house and land that he may occupy ! 
Now, Doctor, you (lest, I suppose, the 
Lords should be alarmed at this) hasten 
) to express your opinion, that there is no 
| such danger as this, let the Lords do 
/What they may; but you gave us 
| reasons for this opinion, and these show 
that the opinion is not worth a straw ; 
and this, when I have quoted your 
Words, I shall, I think, clearly prove. 
But, Docror, one might, after all 
that has passed, have expected a little 
More modesty from you, though aScotch- 
Man, in speaking of a thing, no matter 
| what, put forth by me. After speaking, 
10 1822, with the utmost reprobation and 
confempt, at the same time, of my pro- 
pes to give poor-laws to Ireland, 
- ae becoming yourself the most 
renuous of all the advocates for those 
oor-laws, you might, though a pert 
. mapa eee x have shown a little 
ie modesty in speaking of any opinion 
f mine. After having called the History 





















of the Protestant Reformation * PIG’S 


MEAT;” and after having seen its pro- 
digious effects all over the kingdom ; 
after having seen it shake the tithe- 
system to the very centre; and after 
having lived at the trougé yourself for 
now about two years : after all this, you 
might have been a little more cautious 
how you talked in such a dogmatical 
style upon any subject in opposition to 
any expressed opinion of mine. It was 
not for this that 1 made you a Doctor ; 
and, by —— if you go on at this rate, 
I will un-doctor you, and reduce you 
again to your very kilt. 1 will now in- 
sert your commentary, and show how 
little comfort it ought to give to those 
whom it is manifestly intended to em- 
bolden to reject the bill! I say this quite 
advisedly ; because, I defy you to assign 
any other motive for your commentary, 
which I shall now take, paragraph by 
paragraph, and show how incompetent 
you are to write upon such a subject. 
The account of the means by which the 
tenants of Pennsylvania were made such warm 
friends of the revolution, is, no doubt, er- 
ceedingly instructive. If the Cortes of Spain 
had divided the church-lands among the pea- 
santry, the revolution in that country would 
not have been so easily overturned. It hap- 
pened fortunately for the new order of things 
in France, that the provinces in which there 
were most church-lands were the provinces 
bordering upon the most powerful of the 
enemies of France, aud the distribution of 
these lands made the people of disace, Bur- 


gundy, Lorraine, &c., the most stanch sup- 
porters of the revolution. 


The phrase “ exceedingly instructive” 
is a little piece of Scotch sorcosm, mon! 
A “ spacamen of antaliuct.” I tell you 
what, Doctor; the Scotch sorcosm and 
antalluct are got out of vogue. I have 
trampled them under foot, and English- 
men laugh at the insolence, except it be 
those few base fools who affectsuperiority 
of mind, and whoare the real two-legged 
jackasses of the kingdom. _The Scotch 
sorcosm and antall: ct were fast becom- 
ing objects of general ridicule and con- 
tempt, when Grey had the surprising 
sense and decency to perck up Brove- 
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3 To Docror Brack. 


HAM upon the woolsack. That gave ajof the poor, was pledged for the pay. 
finisher to the Scotch aatal/uet ; that sac- | ment of that debt; and thus, in reality 
cessor of Tuomas & Becker, Forreseve,| taking the borrowed money, and divid. 
and Sir Tuomas More, standing before | ing it amongst their ur principled selves: 


me in the Court of King’s Bench, in the 
manner that he did in the month of July 
Jast ; laying down, from the woolsack, 
the doctrine that the tithe-owner was a 
sleeping partner with the land-owner in 
the proprietorship of the land; pledging 
himself, from that same woolsack, to 
bring in a new code of poor-laws ; these 
things, Doctor, have given the finishing 
stroke to Scotch sorcusm and antailuct ; 
and the people in all the more than fifty 
towns in which I have recently been, 
and in which I have addressed the peo- 


not selling the property and brip 
the money into the treasury, as 
‘much-abused Jacobins had done. 

Doctor, let me here again remind yoy 
how right I was upon this subject ; and 
how wrong the Scotch antalluct was Ups 
on the same subject. Long before the 
French marched into Spain, I said tha 
the Spanish people would receive them 
with open arins; and I said that the 
Spanish bonds would not be worth one 
farthing. You, Doctor, said just the 
contrary : your anfadluct discovered that 
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ple, Scotch sorcosm and anta‘luct area|the people would fight fer the “ fre: 
subject of laughter and of scorn. There- | constitution” that they had got ; I told 
fore, Doctor, if you will be ruled by me, | you that the people saw clearly that they 
you will avoid all attempts at sorcosm in| were about to be robbed, and that, if 
future, until, at least, your prime Scotch | they fought against the French, they 
cock has brought in, and caused to be} would be fighting for a national debt, 
passed, his new code of poor-laws. and for a gendarmerie. Upon this me 

Now, as to the Cortes of Spain, pray} morable occasion I stood absolutely 
what has their overthrow to do with the | alone; both of the greedy factions, and 
odservations and facts that you were | the whole of the nation, frien:!s as well 
commenting on? Why, their over-| as foes, were against me ; every one said 


throw has a great deal to ¢o with the! I was wrong, but results proved that! 





matter; for it furnishes a strong addi- | was right; aftd, if you read that little 
tional argument to those that 1 made! Spanish book that I am_ publishing, 


use of: for what does it say? Why,| Doctor, you will see that the people o 
that the revolution was easily over-! Spain were sensible to stifle in its birth 
turned, and the old order of things that monster, a national debt, which the 
easily re-established, only because the! stupid or rogueish Cortes were nursing 
Cortes did not divide the church lands | up to devour them. 

amongst the country people. If this! If, indeed, the Cortes had divided the 
were the case in Spain; if a division of lands amongst the people, the Frenea 
the lands amongst the people would would never have dared to enter Spat; 
have rendered the revolution successful | but this not having been done, the new 
there, why should not our nobility be order of things fell at once. But, Doctor 
upon their guard Jest the nation should | what inference do you mean to draw ita 
be tempted to resort to similar means ?| the fact, that the church of France hs 
aye, to those very means which you most riches in Alsace, Burgundy, and 
blame the Cortes for not resorting to.! Lorraine, and that this made those p™ 
Nothing can be truer than what you say  vincesthe most staunch supporters of the 
here, Doctor : nothing can be truer than! revolution? Both facts are false. - 
that the Cortes were overturned because | church had the greatest riches 1 the 
they did not divide the lands emongst the | richest provinces, and the richest of “9 
people ; but, instead of that, like a set of | was in the north, and in Normanty. - 
base rogues or of grovelling fools, they | most staunch supporters of the revoll- 


began to borrow money of our infamous wa 
Jews and jobbers to make a national 
dcbt, pretending that the church pro- 


perty, which was, in fact, the patrimony 


tions were in Provence and in ee 
mandy; so that both the a 
false ; and if they were both true, °”. 
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ton; for they only show that the peo-| most distant idea of the relationships 
le were zealous for the revolution inan| which exist between them, and of the 
cal proportion to the quantity of pro- | ties that bind them to one another. If 
ex . =5 ° . . 
erty distributed amongst them. ‘This | you take a village of five or six hundred 
paragraph therefore, contains a string | persons, you will find above fifty or 
of statements, Which, whether true or | sixty heads of families who are renters ; 
false, make against your argument and | and, if you had any knowledge at ali of 
in support of mine. But we now ap-|the matter, you would know, that if you 
proach a little nearer to close quarters. were to take all the little renters, and 
; offer each of them a palace to reside in, 
But though we believe that the first to re-| 114 a coach-and-six to ride in, not o 
eut avy attempt to involve the country in be ~ % acnné a ne 
uiusion would be the anti-reform nobles, | of the whole would accept of your offer ; 
e do not think they are likely to bemuch|and that, if they were left to cut and 
sors ager ag sang of their being ay ‘earve for themselves, nineteen out of 
vunted by theur tenants. C was very easy lor] aa ' . aya 
ve tenants of the great proprietors of Pean- |¢¥ery * enty would choose the cottages 
s\lvania (the descendants of PEN) to stand and gardens in which they reside. 
wt, because the yeomanry uf America were ; . ; E 
then nearly the whole of the people. Buta} The truth is, that in a country so thickly 
tevant would not find it so easy to stand fast in | peopled as England, and with so large a portion 
England. Every man on his farm would think | of the population without property, the dread 
he had as good a right to stand fast as the te- 'of anything like a scramble is always upper- 
nant, and there might be a good deal of shov- | most in the minds of all who possess property, 
us before any ove could stand fast. and will always lead them to make every ef- 
EE 'fort to preserve @ respect for justice, Now 
: fhisis the first time that I ex er heard | there would be no justice in giving the farm 
- + ié » P - ° bed . . 
about “‘yeomanry of America; ”’ and | to the occupying tenant. If the landlord mis- 
you know nothing about the then situa- | conduct himsel/, his property ought to become 
tien of Pennsylvania, if you imagine — “tie ee proceeds be applied to the re- 
A ief of the public wants. 
that the descendants of the Penns were | , 
the only proprietors of the land. ‘The! |The thick population I have answered. 
proprietors were then very numerous, | No question, that all who possess pro- 
aud the occupiers were alltenants in|Perty must most anxiously wish it re- 
some way or another. Your notion of | spected; must most anxiously wish for 
the farm-labourers contending with the ,the preservation of the laws of pro- 
farmer for the proprietorship of the farm, | petty; and it is my great anxiety not 
argues as complete a state of ignorance | to see these laws shaken, that makes 
of the rural community of England as | me so desirous to prevent the pretence 
i you had been born but yesterday. |for shaking them from arising. You 
‘ou do not know, then, that the farm-|say that there would be no “ justice 
labourers are renters also! You do not |in Stving the farm to the occupying 
suiow this, and that their sons and/tenant. ‘To be sure there would be no 
Cauchters, a3 well as themselves, would |) “s/tce, but most monstrous injustice ; 
‘ue owners of their cottages and gardens. | things, in which, as in America and 
And, observe, these are the only people | france, law and justice were made to 
that the firmers would have to care a|give way to the necessity of making 
straw about. You seem to think that| blood cease to flow. 1am as sensible 
the lrish labourers would pour out from!@8 you are, that such a distribution 
* 9 . . ° 
St. Giles’s, and from Kensington, and | would be contrary to all justice; and it 
a the bands of pickpockets along | Was to prevent the possibility of it that 
"ith them, and go and scramble for the | 1 was and am labouring. 


arm houses and the fields! T'his only 
shows that 
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: Besides, in this country, there are few 
r you are totally ignorant of | estates which belong abswlutely to individuals. 

le state of the country and the people ; | Estates are often mortgaged to their full value, 
that you know nothing at all of the aud it would be Aard indeed if an unoffendng 
manners, tastes or di >. ti € th mortgagee should be ousted by a tenant. These 
countr Spositions OF the) estates are carved out of estates in a hundred 





Y people; that you: have not the | different ways, well known to conveyancers 5 
Be 
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so that the same estate may belong to a score 
of individuals. In the case of the Derwent- 
water and other forfeited estates, all incum- 
brances were religiously respected. 


Here one cannot help smiling at the 
simplicity of the remark, that an unof- 


fending mortgagee “ ought not to be’ 


ousted by a tenant :”—no, faith, nor 
ought the landlord to be ousted any 
more than the mortgagee. But you 
seem resolved not to perceive that I 
Was supposing a case where the law 
would have no force, and not a case 
where conveyances and tens would 
have any effect; and I was labour- 
ing to prevail upon the Lords to be 
upon their guard against listening to 
advice that might by possibility produce 
this horrid state of things. The last 
paragraph presents us with a set of 
curious notions; such as never could 
have arisen out of any thing but prime 
ahnialluct. 

God forbid that this country should be thrown 
into confusion by any set of men. What might 
be the consequence of paralysing credit and 
confidence in a country, Where millions of 
strong-backed men live from day to day, and 
are vever possessed of more than a week's 
wages at atime, it is impossible to predict. 
But this we can predict—so long as any re- 
spect for law and property exists in the country, 
the tenants will never be allowed to usurp the 
property of the farms occupied hy them, without 
paying the market price for them. hen law 
ceases to have force, aud the simple plan of 
Ros Roy prevails, that every man may take 
who has the might, aud every man may keep 
who can—the tenures will of course be ex- 
ceedingly short. 

We have here, first, a most pious 
prayer, to which I say, with equal piety 
I hope, Amen! God forbid, indeed, that 
such a state of things should arise. But 
when you immediately talk about para- 
lysing credit and confidence in the coun- 
try, you open anew and vast subject, 
upon which I shall have to touch pre- 
sently. First, let me dispose of your 
remark, that, ‘*so long as any respect 
** for law and property exists in the 
** country, the tenants will never be al- 
“lowed to usurp the farms occupied by 
* them without paying the market price 

” . 
“for them.” Why, Doctor, if they were 
to pay the market price it would not be 
ausurpation. These words, stand fast, 
seem to have occasioned a complete 
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confusion in your antalluct. But the 
great curiosity here is the prediction, 
hae predict that, “so long as respect 
or property exists, the tenants wil] 
|“* not be allowed to usurp the property 
|< of their farms!” This is being long. 
sighted with avengeance! This is, in. 
deed, seeing through a four-inch plank, 
This is equal to a prediction, that, if jt 
rain all day long to-morrow, the earth 
will not be dry at night. You are sure 
not to be wrong in your prediction, at 
any rate; and the only wrong here is, 
that your prediction would seem to in- 
ply, that L recommended that the farmers 
should be allowed to usurp the property 
f their farms; which isa little more 
than prediction, it being malignity uo- 
speakable ; you well knowing that every 
lineon which you were commenting ha 
a direct tendency to make people shudder 
at the thought of the existence of such 
a state of things; such a total breaking 
up of that English community which | 
described as having been, and indeed 
has still being, with a correction of some 
abuses, the very best that the world had 
ever seen; notwithstanding there we, 
as you say, ‘ millions of strong-backed 
“men who were never possessei! of more 
“than a week's wages at a time.” And, 
Doctor, do you happen to know of any 
community in this world, where the 
strong-backed men have more money 
than this at a time? I have been a 
considerable employer of men in the 
United States of America; and | 
solemnly declare that I do no 
recollect one of them who _ bad, 
as I had reason to believe, the posses 
sion of more money than a week's 
wages at any one time. The fashi 
there is for mere labouring men to rl 
in debt in winter and work out the debt 
in summer; and, if they were richer 
than this, very few of them would work 
you may be very sure. ‘The fault wit 
us is, not that the working people do 
not save their money ; but that they e 
not get enough to keep them 1 £0 
victuals and good clothing. ‘This !s the 
fault with us. If they had this, not @! 
the publications and all the preachings 
the world would make the millions ° 
labourers stir hand or foot to produce 
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ny change in the Government or the| 
m-liament; and, in this respect, | 
sould most assuredly strictly follow 
heirexample. My quarrel as well as 


ir quarrel with the present system Is, 





hat it pinches their bellies and strips 
ir backs. Ido not want them to 
we each a parcel of money; and 
erefore what you say about their want 
sf money making them eager for a 
amble, is one of those natural effu- 
ions of antalluet commonly called non- 
nse. 

but, now, for this danger which you 
have started about “ paralysing” credit 
nd confidence in the country! This 
redit that you allude to, is false cre- 
dit; the confidence that you talk of is 



































jean the circulating, in one shape or 
nother, false things to represent money 
nd property; but these things serve 
o uphold innumerable usurious transac- 
ions and innumerable. monopolies, by 
hich industry and Jabour are robbed of 
heir due, Nevertheless, if a rejection 
Of the Reform Bill should induce any 
Monsiderable part of the community to 
Bel their faces against these false repre- 
entatives of money and of property, the 
Consequences would be important in- 
Bec. I make it a rule never to sleep 
‘ti what is called a note in my house. 

here is no money which is legal to be 
#evcered as money, except that which 
Ses out under the authority of the 
I never look upon bits of paper 
®* worth anything at all. The law has 
p< me security in the coin of the 
a) For mere convenience to those 
40 Ceal with me, I sometimes take the 
ther stuff, and take the trouble of turn- 
> | into money; but if, unhappily, 
his Reform Bill were to be rejected, 1 
ould certainly give notice to my cus- 

ers not to tender at my shop, as 
“Hey, any thing but the coin of the 

NS; and \l would take special care, 
Se receive in payment anything 
: t coin, With regard to the rest 
4 : pe I am under no obliga- 
a Pony — particular pains to 
ms sual a this danger ; but 

ee rs i am under such obli- 
i and 1 should deem it a cri- 
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delusion. They are two words which} 
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nal neglect of duty were I not to warn 
them against the possible effect of 
a rejection of the Reform Bill, with 
regard to the pecuniary affairs of people 
in general; and to advise them by all 
means, not to place their reliance upon 
the possession of any thing which they 
have been accustomed to deem the re- 
presentative of money; but, on the con- 


itrary, to acquire and to preserve, by all 


just and legal means, as much of the 
King’s coin as they can. I hope, that 
even if the Reform Bill be rejected, the 
people will be patient ; that they will 
duly consider the danger attending every 
species of confusion, and that they will 
proceed, as they hitherto have done, 
with their petitions and remonstrances ; 
bearing their sufferings with their ac- 
customed fortitude, and calmly waiting 
the result, being assured (and this as- 
surance | venture to give them) that the 
end will be a complete restoration of 
the civil and religious liberties of the 
country, and of the ancient good living 
of the working people; and, until 
they behold these things, I trust that 
they will never slacken in their legal 
efforts to obtain them. 

But, while such are my hopes, I 
am by no means certain that these hopes 
will be verified. Knowing, as I do, how 
sudden sometimes events come and over- 
turn all our hopes and expectations ; 
beholding, as I do, a resistance of the 
yielding of tithes in Ireland; knowing, 
as I do well, the feelings of all England 
in this respect ; seeing the very Ministers 
themselves redjiced to the necessity of 
extinguishing tithes in Ireland; seeing 
here one vast branch of the tree of 
power ready to be shaken from the 
trunk; remembering the many open 
propositions that have been made, ac- 
cording to statements made in the two 
houses of Parliament, of an intention to 
withhold the payment of taxes; and 
knowing it to be impossible that what 
is called credit should be sustaig€¢d fo 
an hour, if such resolution w 
acted on; beholding these thingg 
many others which I need not 
would be scandalously crimin 
not to advise my readers to forbes 
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u 
credit if they can possibly help it, ex-/to the perpetrator. Here there ; 
cept from a feeling of humanity; to) risk at ail; but on the contrary r 
turn their eyes from paper promises of | is the practice of the virtue of 1 a 
every description, and, like sensible men | sanctioned and even enjoined i, 
and loyal subjects, rely solely for se- | law. YY the 
curity in the possession of the coin of} I beseech all My readers to recoils 
the King. | that, in 1526, month of January. {ie 

As I said before, first, I hope the} kisson (he being then one of th» 
Lords will pass the bill; next, if they| net) said that we had recently mi! 
should not pass it, I trust that the peo-| WITHIN FORTY-EIGHT qo! Ri 
ple will find their angry feelings over-|OF BARTER! That is to say. wi 
powered by their love for their country. | forty-eight hours of having no mone 
‘The mischief done by this long suspense | to pass in the country ; no measure, 
is wholly incalculable. While our wise| value in the country; no mex 
Government are sending as many work- | causing debts to be ‘paid or contract 
ing people as they can to the colonies, | executed ; no means, no possible mean 
TREN of property are flocking to the | of legally providing food eal ie oad 
United States! Perhaps more than a) for the people. Always recollect this 


hundred thousand pounds in hard money | When any one desires you to believe ty: 
are weekly quitting our shores for those | you ought to place reliance on the wix 
of the United States, leaving the debt, dom ofthe Government. If barter ha! 
leaving the tithes, leaving the dead-|come at that time, there would har 
weight, leaving the standing army, been no property the next day, excep 
leaying Peel’s police, which the Whigs , ing that which a man had in hi 
have girt with swords, leaving the own personal power and _ possession 
cholera-morbus-law, the game-laws,| All who had been in want woul 
the trespass-law, Sturges Bourne’s bills,| have taken what they wanted; a 
the pension and sinecure list, and the nothing would have been to & 
tread-mill, behind them. This is one of bought, but for gold: bank-notes, « 
the great evils of this suspense. It is'chequer bills, promissory-notes, lid 
useless to tell such men to wait; they of exchange, written obligations of ever 
have before their eyes certain ruin from description, would heve been worth 
the effects of the system, or probable as the dust upon the ruad. ‘Those w) 
ruin from the effects of convulsion. | had gold, thouzh possessing little boi! 
This they all tell you when you desire | strength, might have lived throws) t 
them fo weit. \storm; for gold would have boug® 
All this injury, falling and vet to fall | them victuals, drink, and clothing: ™ 
upon the country, will be fairly ascrib- | all debts would have been canceled !* 
able to those who shall cause this bill| ever; aad, in short, property wot 
not to be passed. While, therefore, 1|have completely changed hans. , 
hope that the people would bear even a| man would have dared demand 4 
second rejection with that laudable for- | contracted before the barter; the £0 
bearance which has hitherto distinguish- | of no man would have been sa 
ed their conduct, I cannot but fear the! even common humanity would bare 
consequences, amongst which conse-| rendered property common ; that" 
quences a sudden and total destruction of | say, belonging to one man as much # 
that which is called credit is, at least, a | to another. 
possible item. Against this, therefore,1| Doctor, if your antalluct will not pe 
trust, all my readers will provide to the | mit you to take this vulgar view 0! ™ 
utmost of their power. This is an evil,| matter, I trust the plain sense of 
Doctor, against which no antalluct can | readers will induce them to do 1, 
provide. The fires set all vigilance and nce them of the 
all power at defiance; but in them 
there is always the commission of hein- 
ous crime,and the manifest risk of life 
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is p scaped in 1925 and 1826, arose from 
, alarm, Which mac le people run to 
e Bank for gold. The alarm might 
rise from a ~ liferent cause now ; | 
ut no matter what the alarm arise 
om, its effect must always be the 
swe in nature though not always 
be same iu degree. Every one ac- 
ainted with the matter knows well, 
a total discredit of a paper money 
f il sorts; that ig to say, a shutting 
p of the banks, would render it utterly. 





eat and populous towns. In the 
juniry men might do ; barter might 
» place there ‘for some time without | 
uch inconveuience ; but, at Birming- | 
ain, or Manchester, or Leeds; or, 
in any one of sixty towns that l 

hal vit name, all would be utter confu- | 
| have 3 on. The thousands would take the! 
ctuals and clothing as long as there | 
as any to take; and, though I do) 
lieve that the humanity of the people 


ore go very far towards poeventing | 


npossible, if it took place suddenly, to | 
ay wages lo any part of the people in | 
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Bill should not produce a great convul- 
sive movement in some part of the king- 
dom, or some formidable combination 
avainst the fiscal powers of the Govern- 
ment. Pray tell us, you who have the 
antailuct, what security we have against 
being brought to barter in this way; 
and, ifa state of barter now come, tell 
us, I pray you, how rivers of blood are 
to be prevented from dowing unless by 
some such measure as that adopted by 
America or that adopted by France. 

Leaving you to answer this question, 

I remain, 
Your obedient servant, 
Wa. COBBETT. 





| CHOLERA BATTLES. 


In London there have been several 
‘skirmishes with the doctors, with the 
|police on one side and the enraged 
people on the other side. The police 
are now become real gendarmerie, as I 
always said they would become. Here 








‘ts of blood, it is tov much to hope | are ten or twelve thousands of them 
‘even blood would not be shed i in | with swords girt on to their sides. The 
uidance. But, if the danger would | Tories gave them half military uniform 


































creat in those towns, what would it 
‘inthisenormous place? 1 have long 
customed myself to contemplate all 
he ppd ble effects of this ruinous SyS- 
; but when I have come to view 
is sw en, under the effects of a sudden 
struction of what is called credit ; 
ler the effects of a sudden dis- 
eat of all that is called pa- 
‘r money, I have always turned 
m the sight with dismay; and have 

Ways said, that he must be a devil in 
‘han shape who, seeing the possibi- 
Yor such an event, did not, having 
© power, and seeing the danger, set 
uself instantly at work to provide 
ainst it. 

‘ow, Doctor, try your Scotch sar= 
not per “WOR; try your antalluct upon 


scree, 
d bart 
at is @ 
yuch # 


_ of bse observations of mine; tell ns 
of nf at security we have. that the same | 
it sernment who has seen-tithes extin- 


oe in Ireland b 
Ive to see 

also, Tell a 
at a second 
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| and constables’ staves : the Whigs have 
| given them SWORDS. They are mostly 
Irishmen. I always said it would come 
to this; and! now say it will go a 
great deal further yet. How vigorous 
old Gary is as to these matters! If he 
were but half as vigorous in pushing 
on the Reform Bill, people would think 
a great deal more of him than they now 
‘do. Surprisingly vigorous in the case 
of the West India Colonies, too. Vigor- 
ous d faire peur in every thing but in 
his own conduct towards the Tories ! 
| However, one of two things will take 
place: he will get the Bill passed un- 
mutilated, or he will not: if the former, 
he may be as vigorous as he pleases 
afterwards: if the latter, he will be 
nothing at the end of twenty-four hours 
from. the time of his failure,—for he 
ay be well assured that nobody will 
itertain hopes a third time. 
| The Siilesn Battles arise from an 
, that the sick peo- 
Fv . be ee 
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effect is very terrible ; for, people being 
taken away by compulsion, their rela- 
tions make a dreadful outcry; and 
fights frequently ensue; so that the 
Whig sword-bearing police, guard the 
doctors and the cholera carts through 
the streets. At Paisley the battles have 
been still more serious. I insert the 
account from the Glasgow Chronicle. 
The account is made as unfavourable as 
possible to the people of Glasgow by 
the infernal hired press. However, 


here it is, and let it bear record of the 
transactions under this Whig Ministry. 


CHOLERA BATTLE AT PAISLEY. 


On going out to meet the mob from 
the Moss, the sheriff and magistrates, 
accompanied by two or three other in- 
dividuals, fell in with them in the nar- 
row passage, Glen’s Lane. On a signal 
from Sheriff Campbell, the coffin borne 
by the crowd was lowered to the 
ground ; and that gentleman addressed 
them on the impropriety of their con- 
duct, at the same time expressing his 
detestation of the resurrection system 
which had been going on. While he 
was engaged in this, those on the out- 
side of the crowd were calling out for 
the raising of the coffin, and in the at- 
tempt to do so, through the exertions of 
Provost Gilmour, and some of the police 
officers, it was broken to pieces. The 
crowd succeeded in getting a piece of 
it up, however, and commenced peltin 
those who were resisting them, and Neil 
Whyte, a police officer, who had taken 
an active part, was considerably injured 
and under the necessity of taking re- 
fuge in a house, the windows of which 
were broken. They then entered the 
town, smashed in the shop-windows of 
Mr. Vessey, St. James’s-place; from 
that they proceeded to the shop 
of Mr. William Young, Old Sned- 
don-street, the windows of which 
were rendered a complete wreck ; then 


to the house of Doctor A. K. Young, of 


New Sneddon-street, and smashed the 
windows of it likewise. Here a halt 
fora short time took place till the future 
course should be resolved on, and the 
rabble then proceeded direct towards 


CuHotera Batt es. 


le 


if 


‘the Cholera Hospital by the front of th 
County Buildings, and up the School 
Wynd. When they came opposite 
hospital, they were shortly addressed by 
Mr. Robert Wright, on the wickedyes 
\of breaking the windows or anythin 
| else about the establishment, and on the 
cruel results likely to follow to the poo 
patients. This advice had the desire 
effect at the time, and they passed by 
the hospital, forced up the gate, loose 
the horse out of the cholera hearse, and 
ran off with the carriage, and broke the 
windows of Dr. Kerr and Son, in pass. 
ing through Orr-street. The next route 
was down Storie-street towards the 
canal, for the purpose of throwing the 
vehicle intoit ; but on reaching George. 
street, and recollecting there were some 
surgeons in the neighbourhood, they 
changed their course, went up George 
street, and broke the windows of Mr. 
Bell and Mr. Falconer, surgeons, and 
plundered the shup of the former gentle 
man of some articles. They then came 
up the Lady-lane, and down High-street, 
gave a cheer opposite the house of Mr. 
Stewart, surgeon (who is unjustly 
presented to be an unbeliever in cholers) 
broke a few panes in the shop of Mr. 
Henderson, a member of the Board 
Health, and in the tenement in whic 
he resides; then proceeded direct to the 
residence of Doctor M‘Kinlay, Medic 
Secretary to the Board of Health in Net 
street, broke all the windows of his shop, 
and the Trades’ Library, and several of 
those in his house; next to the shop 
Mr. Lymburn, — Causey-site 
where a great deal of damage was done; 
from that to the residence of Mr. Jef) 
surgeon, Orchard-street, broke the ¥™ 
dows of his house and shop, then p 
ceeded (all the while with the hearse 
their possession, breaking and smashing 
it as they went) along Seedhills bridgt, 
through Cotton-street, and broke 
windows of Dr. Torbet’s house, “ 
those in the house and shop of r 
M‘Kechnie, in a very _ a 
ner, in their passage up bs 
Cross. When at the Westend of 
old bridge. Mr. John Bell, Woo 
went forwards alone and took the® 
mains of the hearse from them, 
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, this time had little else than the axle | 
nd wheels lett. Mr. Bell Was soon | 
pined by some others, who assisted him | 
keeping possession of the wreck. | 
mob having thus gone over the 
post part of the town, and having lost 
ir main object of attraction, began 
thin considerably, but a number of 
nm went down to the county build- 
vs, where a party of the military from 
‘e barracks and the staff of the Ren- 
ewshire militia had by that time as- 
ubled to pacify them. At this time 
e understand that the sheriffs and ma- 
strates made an offer of paying a party 
labourers to go over the whole of the 
rving-ground to inspect the graves, 
der the direction of a committee | 





++ 


hich the crowd had chosen at the 
rying-ground, 
In the course of the riot a party, 
ruled by two chimney-sweeps of the 
nme of Green and Welsh, broke the. 
indows of the hospital, struck the 
‘ing patients, forced the doors, and 
oke open and plundered the spirit-, 
ore. Ameeting of special constables took 
acein the Court Hall in the evening, at 
hich it was resolved that they should 
duty over the hospital and other 
aces Where there was any likelihood | 
a disturbance taking place. At this 
celing it was also stated that the peo- 
eemployed in examining the graves | 
ul gone over a considerable nuumber, 
bd that in every case the body was| 
bund in the coffin. It was accordingly 
solved that this notice, with the names 
those engaged as labourers, and that 
the committee who had superintended 
em, should be instantly published ta 
lay the public excitement, and that the 
“mination should be continued till the 
le of the graves were gone over. 
— — prog ey. resumed their 
™ Poe. Aa. and when they had 
hich had the Ande ta tha GoM of 
“mb F ody in the coffin, at the 
Leah Xe member of the Board 
ound in 'the i, wae oe the Byes, the 
Sn i mene vicinity of the 
nd, was craminal yn — re 
bt wae ose apes on going a 
gtave,on the 


u . 
th to the one in question, a resurrec- 








tionist’s hook, and a parcel of grave- 
clothes were found, and on reaching the 
cofiin it was found to contain a woman’s 
petticoat only. The examination was 
continued till about half-past five at 
night, when the whole coffins buried 
there, SO in number, were gone over, 
and the bodies were found in the whole 
of them, with the exception of three. 





RURAL AFFAIRS. 


In the last Trash, just published, I 
have given full directions for plantmg, 
cultivating, and applying Consert’s 
Corn, as fur as Lanourers, or persons 
growing small quantities, are concerned. 


‘Those who grow large quantities must 


refer to my “ Treatise on Consert’s 
Corn,’ and particularly to the appITION 
which | made to it last autumn, when [ 
published a new edition of the book. 
Some Registers back I said, that when 
I got home, I would give an account of 
my mangel-wurzel beer. I find that it 
has been rummaged about in my ab- 
sence; and that, at any rate, it would 
have been but rather bad small beer. 
I suppose that it was not made in the 
proper manner; and so the reader will 
suppose, when he has read the follow- 
ing Jetter, the signature to which I do 
not put, because it is not necessary ; 
because I have not the leave of the writer 
to publish his name, though I dare say 
he would have no objection to it. Now 
] beg this gentleman to have the good- 
ness to write me a letter, telling me 
very exactly how he makes his beer. 
I know the qualities well of the mangel 
wurzel: for horses, cows, pigs, sheep, 
I know it to be the most valuable root 
of all. I have some sugar recently made 
from it in Essex; and very beautiful 
sugar itis. I shall soon, | hope, have 
a complete treatise ready to publish on 
the subject; but, in the mean while, I 
want the information from this gentle- 
man, in order that I may set the labour- 
ing men to work upon it all over the 
kingdom. 


“ Paisley, 31st of March, 1832. 


“* Sin,—Have the goodness to send 
“the value of the inclosed, One Pound, 


19 Mecaantics' 
** in mangel-wurzel seed, addressed to! 
‘me here. Let it be sent to Carron’ 
“ Wharf, to be shipped per smack.— 
** Last April I purchased at your shop 
“* 20lbs. of the seed, which turned out | 
* exceedingly well, being all of the right, 
“ sort, and yielded a produce at the rate 
“of 45 tons per acre.—l have brewed 
“ beer from this root regularly, for the 
** last three years: and find it very good. 
“It will produce the strength of Lon- 
** don porter, at a cost not excee “ding 
i Jour -pence per galion, calculating the 
rpot at 25s. a ton, which price it sold 
‘ at here last season.—I observe you jn- 
‘tend giving a treatise on this subjec 
** soon, 
‘great value to farmers and others who 
“may cullivate the plant.—I remain, | 
“e Sir, “< 


eo--- > roe 


** William Cobbett, Esq.” 


N.B. My friends, Mr. Josten Jonx- 
stone, of Manchesier; Mr. Aner 
Heitiwewr, cf Muaiderstield: and Mr. 
Wn. Maxrtirx, of Birmingham 
Cotteridge Farm); have some of all my 
seeds, which they will be so obliz ring 


as to let anybody have at the prices 


specified by me, and which are not 
quite half so high as the seedsmen’s 
prices. They, I am told, accuse me of 
underselling the m ; With more reason I 
might accuse them of overselling me! 
fam told that they reproah me ye 
selling MANGEL-WURZEL seed at 7d. 
pound, while they sell it for 18d. 1 
wanted to sell all to them, but 1 could 
find none of them would GIVE 
ME FOUR-PEN( 
If! As to the onal * it is the very 
best that I ever saw. 


who 


MECHANICS’ INSTITUTES. 

Tur following Tetter, by Mr. Wurr- 
TLE, the editor ~ of the Manchester and | 
Sa ford Advertiser, my readers will 
thank me forinserting. The intentions of 
the far greater part of those who are en- 
gaged in these establishiments, are ex- 
cellent; and, | hope, that Ais establish- 
ment will be preserved from the uses to 


which I am confident wiil be of | 


(or | 


1 POUND FOR, 


Instirurss. | 
y 
which others, under the same name, 
have been applied. That Which js 
| London, is a mere tool of the Gove 
iment. Wiimor Horton lectur red in its 
theatre, in favour of a scheme for sw id. 
ag the workin Yy pe ople out of the cony. 
| try ; and he, in his lec ‘tures, Ccnsured ne 
| by name for mivo pinions on the subi: ' 
this was not polttics; but whey 
wanted to hire the theatre, in order ty 
answer him, it was a rule of the Instityy 
not topernit poltiics to be egeartes . 
ithe theatre! [hope that this Insti 
of Manchester will be preservel f from 
uses like this. I most cordially ayree 
}in Mr. Watrrte's opinions on the sil 
ject: Tam for no doctrines that teacd 
working people to be content with empty 
| bellies: 1 do not like *entellectual”: 
ment for bodily labour: a proof of a 
** ignorance ” is, in my mini, 
misseon to tyranny: 1 despise the man 
who, when children ery for bread, gives 
‘them “ nice little moral books :" I ¢e- 
test the hypocrite who, when the jo 
ple call for good and cheap governueit, 
tells them fisé to reforin themselves: | 
say that that man is a fool as well 0s 
knave, who pretends to seek pub. 
liberty by the means of teaching me 
that thev are never to resist oppress 
l assert, that all associations, be tet 
what they may, which teach “ps 
obedience and non-resisianee, are 0 
and detestable: I know it to be a mom 
strous error to suppose, = chop 
sticks Sake’ in fact, have produ 
the recent changes) have been igner . 
of what el have been doing, or of 
consequences, remote as well as ne a 
‘their acts. Ia Mr. Warrrie’s sett 
nents with regard to Mr. Hernesn® 
| ron | heartily concur, end I beg ay 
be te 


ny 
ii 
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quiet sup 


are 


uncerstuod as here repeating 
words. 


TO THE MEMBERS OF . THE NEW 
MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION. 


Gentlemen,—On the evening of yee 
third anniversary, which I ee the ¢ 
pleasure of celebrating with you, !* 
stated by one of your mensbers that 
had departed from a 


ally taken to exclude on } 


_from your library 5 : . 











elt ..s sometimes been made matter 


t f Nftprect y1 ste aryyly , 
yy ¢ nyseis Watnv itt 


u stablish a seeond. 


Tru Apri 


. . | 
-o not excluded from your evening s | 
ertainment. ‘I here were several po- 
allusions made in the course of 


“ nine, and several pring iples of 
rig etated, on Which I shoald have | 
cyosed to offer a few observa: 
oarticwlarly as [ then, for the first 


the pleasure of meeting you 


ly. had not the lat 
which your evening Was pro- 


‘ ce} 
eness oO: tne 


pefore any opp rtuuityv GY ade 


you pres nted itself to me, 
unbecoming in me to detain 
rtian the purpose I which 

np ratively to det vd. 


3; on that verv interesting 
uppecars to me to conta SO 
vite commentary, that i cin- 


t forocar taking this opportunity of | 


ur attention to if. 


hto me, that [have seemed 


+ 
‘ 
ret .. i: | NY } } ? } 

r eimner or the biechanics in- 
. 1 ‘ . ‘5° . , . 
in Manchester. ‘Dhat 1 shoul 

‘interest in the success o 


is naturally accounted for by 


motives which have induced | 


' 
] 
£ 

A 


‘Lihose mo- 

i have always rerurded with tie 
respect, as reflecting the ereat- 
iron those who had the virtu 
them, and the spirit to act upon | 
and, in proportion to the interest 
| am sure you will give me 
‘or taking in the liberty and ia 


~being of the working man, was 
si to see that virtue and that 
S, rowned with the success which 
veserved. My interest in your suc- 
> Wis not, however, altogether un- 
: Prbiiss anxiety. I felt the import- 
uence which mechanics’ institu- 
S " ght exercise on the political re- 
_,, JF Society; I saw corruption 
: “og over their birth, for the pur- 
Aad. and debasing: them,— 
: U"pose of converting them into 
"es of hostility to the just rights of 
rch oe Spar ci , knew that the 
a ‘stablishment itself, and all its 
os subsist on the pretence of 


‘ustruction, of giving maseful 


Beh 


st 


} 
Maoou 


sane Ras 
iA ‘a SAN 





‘ection to the people ; I knew that, 
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Lord Brovenam and Vavx, who is 
now the champion of that church esta- 
blishment ; I knew that Captain Basin 
Hatt, who wrote an article in the 
Quarterly Review, to prove that France 


‘could not get on without a parliament 


controlled by an aristocracy; to pre- 
pare the English people for the ordi- 
nances of Potrexac, and to justify 
Charles the TYenth, for repealing the 
charter, in order to save the French 
wop e from themselves; I knew that the 


~~ 


Sierra Leone jobber, Zacuary Ma- 
CAULAY—I kuew that the recent attore 
nev-reneral, Sir JAMES SCARLETT, and 
his every-way worthy brother and suc- 
cessor, Sir ‘Toomas Denuan,—l knew 
that the great pawnbroking silk-mer- 
chant, James Morzison, Esqg., who 
within these few years has accumulated 
2 fortune of millions by his Avnest in- 


dustry, and seared from the counter- 


6 oe oa 
iside to a seat in Pariiament,—i Knew 
that that spawn of a loanmonger, bine- 


ior strikipe whom Cook 


> be bee) 


NG 


>Y 
of Micheldever was hanged,—! knew 


that Grorce Wiriniam Woop, Issq., 
the worthy president of our Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce,—I knew that 


‘each and all of tiese had been oflicers 
‘of the Society for diffasing Usrrun 
| KNowLEDGE,—1i knew that each and 
fall of these were active patrons of me- 
chanics’ institutions,x—and I knew, as I[ 
‘hope you know too, that there is not a 


man amongst them who would not see the 


|people realiy ‘* taking their affairs into 
\éhetr own hands,” with about the same 
‘complaceney with which Satan looked 


down upon the bowers of Paradise,—and 
who does not tender to the people his 
‘usejul knowledge” with about the 
samme benevolent intentions with which 
the tempter invited ve to the forbidden 
fruit. It was not, therefore, without 
anxiety that [ watched even your so- 
ciety, based though it was on principles 
of the purest democracy ; and | confess 
that I felt my anxiety increased, when 
I found that your society was to be 
graced with the name of a political 
patron, 

It is a common maxim with the shal- 


low praters about abstract liberty, that 
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where liberty is wanting. It is a maxim! government does wrong, instead of cor- 
as common with tyrants, and a maxim recting them, we must reproach our- 
much more sound, that the true policy | selves. All these are the suphistries of 
of crafty tyrants is, to give the utmost) tyranny ; and all these, down even to 
encouragement to arts and sciences, in| the question of passive obedience, ap- 
order to divest the minds offquick-witted | peared to me to receive a sort of indirect 
inen from prying into the abuses of go- admission from some quarter or other, 


vernment. This is the account to which | 
the above-named friends of liberty have | 
hoped to turn the establishment of me-| 
chanics’ institutes ; and, while they re- | 
tain upon the statute-book laws which | 
were passed to deprive the people of 
cheap publications; laws for which 
Lord Puuxkerr voted, on the ground 
that the people were becoming too in- 
telligent, and ought to be placed, by 
faw, ata greater distance from secrets 
of state; while they thus indirectly se- 


cure to themselves a monopoly of school-| 


masters, and all the positive advantages 
of a censorship; they circulate, partly 
at the expense of the public revenue, 
those cheap publications which are so 
much applauded ; and not satisfied with 


the old trick of tvrants, of diverting the | 


attention from politics, they endeavour 
to make their cheap publications the 
channels of perverted politics, of every 
sophistry, by which the principles of 
liberty can be undermined, its nature 


obscured, and its practical restoration in 


England retarded. 

One doctrine they preach openly, and 
that is passive obedience ; not, however, 
as a matter of duty, but as a proof of 
wisdom. Others they advance more 
covertly, under the shelter of some well- 
sounding general proposition. As, for 
instance, ‘‘ ignorance is the cause of 
misery.’ ‘The conclusion which it is 
hoped we will draw is, that we must 
not lcok to Government to relieve our 
miseries, till our ignorance is first re- 
moved ; and as ignorance must be re- 
moved very slowly from amongst a peo- 
ple who are over-worked and under- 
paid, and who have, therefore, neither 
time, opportunity, nor spirits for ac- 
quiring knowledge of any kind, this 
process will give tvranny a very distant 
day of account. Or, to give another 
instance,—** All nations have as good 
governments as they deserve ;” from 
which the deduction is, that when the 


in the course of the evening. 

Let it not be supposed that these ob- 
servations are offered in that spirit of 
captious criticism, which some of the 
speakers so unnecessarily deprecated, I 
assent most fully to the justice of 
the observations made by your chair- 
man in the course of the evening, 
that the members acquitted them- 
selves as speakers, better than the 
visitors. I found, in all I witnessed, 


| “_¢ . . . . . 
additional motives for feeling proud of 


the advocacy of the people’s rights. I 
not only believe that the attachment of 
the members to those rights is as cordial 
as my own; but I have the satisfaction 
of knowing that many of them concur 
in all my views of the exact nature of 
those rights, and of the parties and the 
men, who are likely to restore us to their 
full enjoyment. I hope, therefore, that 
you will not deem it either invidious or 
presumptuous, if [seem to assume that, 
Without possessing a better knowledge 
ot lirst principles, my closer attention to 
| the views of parties, and my more con- 
‘stant observance of the characters and 
conduct of public men, have put me 
-more upon my guard than some of you, 
against the reception of specious se- 
'phistry, and against reliance upon 
| worthless allies. 

The first speech to which I shall 
‘more particularly revert is that of Mr. 
Beano. “ What! do you object to 
that?” 1 do. “ Do you place him 
among our worruiess allies?” In the 
sense in which I use the word, I do 
| place him among the worthless. allies ; 
|L do place him among the allies who 

will not serve us in our struggle for 
liberty. And that you may not start at 
this, know that with those high-sound- 
‘ing professions of attachment to theo- 
retic liberty and popular rights, Mr. 
| Bearp can contrive to unite the closest 
intimacy with Mr. Joun Epwarp Tay- 
|LoR, can contrive to unite support, 
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applause, and admiration of his paper. 
Do I affect to discover in these circum- 
stances a proof of Mr. Bearp’s insin- 
cerity? Far from it. But I do discover 
in them the proof, that the admission of | 
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general principles is not, of necessity, a 
practical love of freedom,—is not, of 
necessity, an active scorn of consum- 
mate political and personal baseness. I 
do discover in it the proof that Mr. 
Bearp will be but a useless ally of the 
people. 

But what I object to in Mr. Bearp’s 
speech is this— 

“* Much as the doctrine was recognised, that 
the Government could work out for the people 
its good, his opinion was, that the people 
must work out good for themselves; i was 
nota good Government that made a nation 
happy ; but honest hearts and active minds 
made the government good, and the people 
being placed, by their moral and intellectual 
power, in the position which they ought to 
occupy, they will, in the elevation of the base 
of society, raise the whole structure.” 


Now if good government be not 
capable of making a people happy, why 
should good government be an object of 
desire?) Why is any thing desirable on 
this earth but as conducing to secure 
individual or general happiness? Or 
does it mean only that the good people 
must come first, and the good govern- 
ment come afterwards? How does it 
happen, then, that Rome, the asylum of 
run-away slaves, commenced by estab- 
lishing a good government; and that, 
under the institutions of those fugitive 
vagabonds, grew up the severe morality 
which laid the broad foundations of the 
Roman empire ?: How comes it to pass, 
then, that America, peopled in great 
part by the refuse of jails and the out- 
casts of society, presents an example of 
national morals, which puts to shame 
the decendants of the moral people who 
cut off those outcasts from their com- 
munity? How comes it, but because 
the purity of American institutions has 
purified the morals of her people; and 
because the corruption of our govern- 
ment here has spread its poison through 
the community? How comes it, but 


from the all-important truth that the 
institutions of every country are the 
fountains of the morals of the people ? 
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What, then, means this absurdity? It 
means that Mr. Bearp is a worthless 
ally of the people; it means that he is 
the hood- winked disciple of the Change- 
ally philosophers ; it means that the 
people ought not to expect any imme- 
diate benefit from reform ; that they 
must educate themseives first, and im- 
prove the government afterwards. 

But that this will not do, what fur- 
ther proof need we than the facts stated 
in the speech of your member, Mr. 
Ricuar DsSON— 


‘© The Mechanics’ Institution had few mem- 
bers who worked in the factories of this town 5 
aud of those few the greater part came to their 
classes so much fatigued with their daily la- 
hour, that it was with the greatest difliculty 
they were prevented going asleep.” 


We shall make but slow progress, 


then, if scientific knowledge is to come 


before freedom. No! we must plant 
the tree of liberty first, and pluck its 
fruit afterwards. And, indeed, if such 
knowledge were to lead to the results 
which Mr. Ricuarpson anticipated ; 
if it were really true that in all cases of 
“riot” and ‘ violation of property,” 
the persons so outraging the law, were 
persons of inferior intellect and informa- 
tion; that such outrages did not take 
place ‘‘ where education was more ge- 
neral; ’ if this were true, this is exactly 
the result which Lord Brovenam and 
Vaux anticipates from the establishment 
of Mechanics’ Institutions. But before 
a reformer condemns an outrage of the 
law, he should ask whether the law 
be just. It has been the law of Eng- 
land more than once in this century, that 
the minister should have the power of 
imprisoning any person for any time, 
without preferring any charge against 
such person. If the Reform Bill be 
thrown out, and if the Duke of We L- 
LINGTON again come into power, this 
must again be the law of England this 
very year. And will none resist that 
law but persons of inferior intellect and 
information? Then perish intellect and 
information; and live the manly spirit 
of the people; live their hatred of 
tyrants, live their scorn of passive 
obedience! But this sentiment of 
Mr. Ricwarpson does not do justice 
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to science or to history. The American! ported, but they have maintained that 
revolution commenced, as all violent law; they have at that sacrifice, per- 
revolts against established authority, manently raised the wages and improved 
must commence, by “ riot and outrage.” the condition of their tellow-labourers ; 
In order to evade“ taxation withoutre- by doing so; they converted the servile 
presentation,’ the Amercans entered fariners into reformers; andat the same 
into a combination azainst the use of Gime sent a dageer to the vitals of that 
tea; but fe: ee » that the eupidity of which has subsisted, and can only sub- 
traders might d efeat thei object, anda sist, by the plunder of the industrious, 
cargo of tea arriving inthe portof Los- and the oppression of the poor. And 
ton, same of the inhabitants of the does it become us then to spe ik light ly 


town boarded the vessel in the nieht, of the sacrifice? Only as it would be- 
and tossed the whole caryo into the ne me, whoshall enjoy the advantage 


sea. ‘She Americans do not look back of his devotion, to speak disparagingly 
to this exploit, as one unworthy of men. of the efforts of Herurrincron, who, 


Of intellect and information! ‘The tak-|running every hazard of prosecution 
ing of the Bastile was a ‘‘ rio’; ” the! and suffering, bravely publishes his un- 


raising of the barricades of July was an | stamped paper in defiance of unjust law. 
outrage against the law;” bat the In politics all now depends on this, 
gallant youths « f the Polytechnic School | that the peop le really rouse themselves, 
thought it not unworthy of “ infelfcet|and that they be not deectocd by any 
and tnjormation”™ to rush to the defence | vague or ger ral ¢ wpressious in favour 
of these barricades. ‘To the question !ef dderty. Tbe very men who are now 


of Mr. Kuiaurey, * When did we find) engaged in stifling the throes of tiie 


, ° , : a: ee . ° ; 
-” lhe sie TAT ; SO} M CuaARICS £ iSlafulions lo rrance ’ are the ine! } W ho led the Op 


. breaking thre tyie lhe laws of tia and, |p sition to Charles the Te ‘oth. But th 'V 
“+ or concerned in actseof violence? ” wy j\did lead it, and it was unavoidable that 
answer is—Ja July, 1539, in the streets the people should be deceived by them. 
of Paris. | but what is history to say of us, if we 


Even as concerns the recent tumults |allow ourselves to be deceived by the 
in the agricultural counties : what were | party of ums, who supported the ad- 
they? The people, according to the| ministration of the Duke of Weturnc- 

ent testimony of a member of the “ron through a whole session, when a 
House of Commons, who hac travelled breath could have destroved it; by the 
much, were more hardly dealt with than | party of Joun Woop, who was reluc- 
the people of any country in Europe ; | tantly driven from the Duke’s side, by 
(and that Europe contains Russia,|the Duke’s declaration against all 
Austria, Italy, and Portugal; and the | reform, and who, returned by the brave 
count y of which we speak is the once | weavers and spinners of Preston, is now 

‘merry England ;") they were told by |joining the Ministry to defeat the Ten 
those who affected to consicer them Hours’ Bill, by parliamentary manage- 
ignorant, that their wages were Jow; ment? With regard to Mr. Ricnarp 
because they were too numerous ; they |Porrer, he has yet to make his choice 
found their country invaded by crowds | for the people, or against them ; I trust 
of poor Irishmen, who, driven by their he will make it well. He has been with 
own necessities, were willing to work jus, and with us I hope he will remain. 
for half their hire: they rose and drove L[ hope he will recollect that there is no 
out the invaders ; they found the thrash- | midille course; that those who are not 
ing Which they were reaély and willing for us are against us. I should be 
and able to do, done by machinery ; | sorry to find myself against him. But 
they broke that machinery; they in- agaist him I must be, if he is not with 
sisted generally on the observance of the | the people. 
ru of the Scripture, that ** the /aboxrer| Lhave too much respect for your love 

worthy of his hire.” Many have been of truth, and for your love of the inte- 
pat to death; many have been trans- rest of the people, to suppose that any 
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apology is necessary for the freedom |“ obliged to keep a tragedy and a 
with which I have considered the|" comedy company; but should this 
opinions of some of your members, or |* ‘scheme be carried into effect, on/y one 
rather their inadvertent assent to the; “ complete body of actors will be neces- 
opinions of others, on subjects on which |“ sary; while the public will have 
it is my business to weigh all opinions | greater vareely, both in the pieces 
well; and with the confidence, that in |‘f and in the performers. [t is-also in 
the coming struggle, you at least will |‘ contemplation, in this case, to reduce 
do your duty, the prices of admission—the boxes ta 
lam, Gentlemen, ' 5s., the pit to 2s. Gd., and the gallery 

Your faithful friend, “to ls. 6d., abolishing, if possible, the 

and obedient servant, shilling wallery.” 

Tae Epiror or rug ADVERTISER. There, look upon that as real good 
news. Il wonder who this wise fellow 
Captain Potuine is; I wonder if it 
be the same little strutting cock that 
GOOD NEWS. brought Woop and Joun Epwarp Tay- 

LOR upon their marrow-bones at Pres- 

I rake the following from the Morn-|ton? Faith, the clever speculator seems 
ing Chronicie; and it is the best piece} to have got his match here! I do pity 
of news that I have seen for a ‘long these player-folks! All over the king- 
time. It shows that the THING is;dom they are in tatters and in ruin. I 
going to pieces in all its parts; that it have driven the jackdaws and bats out 
is stricken; that the hand of death is| of at least half a score of their theatres, 
upon it; that it is sold to the devil, and| which really seem to present, in the 
only wants fetching away. way of proxy, the situation of the great 
“The very scanty audiences at the) tatterdemailion THING, All seems ruin 
“two great winter theatres, in the be- | and decay—-the cobwebs sticking about 
‘ ginning of last week, led to the most! every where. I must say, that the ‘player- 
“iemsea reports regarding the inten-! people have always behaved with great 
“ tions of the Managers; and the belief) civility to me; and, for their own sakes, 
*€ that Drary-lane would close suddenly [ rejoice at the prospect of seeing them 
«* was strengthened by the fact, that) completely broken up. In the fiel: ls and 
* nothing was advertis ed in the bills to | oa the downs they may become real shep- 
“ be played after yesterday. On Thurs- herds and shepherdesses ; real maids of 
“day night, however, the attendance the mill and milkmaids the divers dam- 
** on the part of the public was so good | sels may become; make love in earnest, 
‘(at least 270/. having been taken at/not in sham; and I can assure the fe- 
“both houses) that a new prospect!males, that they will find the real 
** seemed to open, and it was resolved |" Hopae” a great deal better, a great 
*to try the experiment for another! deal more substantial and satisfactory, 
“ week. However great may have been | than the sham Hodge, whose limbs are 
™ Captain Polhili’s loss, it is understood | made of bolsters, and the red of whose 


«é 


- 
-~ 








** that it has not been so heavy by more 
“than 2,000/, as at Covent-garden — 
** A prospectus has been issued for the 


“* sale or letting of Covent-garden Thea- | 


“tre, and we understand that a new 





““and plausible scheme is in agitation, 


cheeks arises feom ruddle. Those of 
them who are giver to sing wi'l find 
delightful assistance in the larks and 
the nightingales. The month of May 
is avproaching—just the gay time for 
the birds. A wheat-field, she having a 


** viz.—for the same person to hire both | hook in her hand for cutting up the 


“ Drury-lane and Covent-garden (at a 


‘docks and the thistles, is recisely the 


“ reduced rent of course), and accordin; | scene for a Phillis who has just escaped 
What a 
How happy these lasses will 
-When we consider how they 


“to circumstances nightly, to play from the stink of the gas. 
at the change! 
“other, At present, each theatre is} become! 


“* comedy at the one and tragedy 
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are wanted in the fields, what a desire! are gone never to return. Of this Cap- 
they must naturally have to act in re- tain Potminn may be assured. Will 
ality that which they have so long been Perer Turmpre say that the want of 
acting in sham! One must have the employment here arises from surplus 
heart of the devil to wish them to remain population? Yet ifhe do not say this, 
where they are. “what becomes of his doctrine? That 
As to the heroes, they will turn their) doctrine he means to apply, I suppose, 
dageers of lath and tin battle-axes, or, only to those who create the victuals, 
rather they willexchange them, for hoes drink, and clothing; in short, the 
and hooks and other implements of hus-| THING is destroyed: it is not what it 
bandry. Lecannot indeed pledge myself, was any more. | have always said that 
that they will find the change altoge- the Whigs would destroy it, and they 
ther so advantageous ro them: the ladies have destroved it. 
will be charmed with the rural simpli-| 
city and frankness and = unhesitating 
conduct of the swains in real life: but} 
I am afraid that the heroes of the sock | tasitigicsens 
and buskin will be found wanting in ORIGIN AND PROGRESS 
some of those requisites, which are ab-| OF THE INCOME 
solutely indispensable to render their | iat ale 
suits successful amongst the female} 


chopsticks ; whose great simplicity, CHURCH OF SPAIN 


and, as Doctor Black would call it, . 
“want of education,” always make | (Continued from No. 1A, col. 833, vol. 75.) 
them prefer the substantial to the ~~ CHAPTER VII. 
tallaciual, 

Now to business. If Captain Polhill 
have a mind to have his theatres filled, | 
he will let them to me. I will be bound | 
to fill them, each of them, once a week | The church in Spain possesses by 
until the month of June; and he will royal grants, several seignories and 
have the further satisfaction of knowing!domains, in which the tenants and 
that sense has, at last, been heard in/|vassals contribute by different pay- 
these regions of everlasting nonsense. | ments to thechurch. From the Gothic 
If he will let me have his theatres, || times, the church got several appro- 
will, in the course of a month, make | priations; but according to the system 
every sane creature in this Wen see) of the age, the land was then cultivated 
clearly, that the people of this country | by bondmen, and it was not until the 
ought not to pay one single farthing expulsion of the Saracens that the 
more on account of what is called | church began to assume seignorial pre- 
the national debt. If he do not con-|rogative. 
sent to this, I should not at all be | The vassals used to pay to their lords 
surprised to see him compelled to!a sort of tribute, formerly called mincio 
let his houses for cholera hospitals. |and now luctuosa (i.e. mournful). This 
What a breaking up! What a surplus | tribute consisted in the best head of 
popul: ition of player folks! And what cattle in the possession of a vassal at the 
is the cause of this melancholy change? time of his death. Nobody was ex- 
Simply this; that the chopsticks will | empted from this tribute, the very same 
no longer live upon potatoes. This is | domestics i in the royal household leav- 
the true cause, and this cause will go jing to the king the horse in their pos- 
working on, reform bill or no reform! session when “they died. The king, as 
bill, until the jackdaws and starlings is already stated,used to convey some 
and bats inhabit these two monstrous of his domains to several persons and 
places, The sooner this takes place the churches, as a remuneration for their 
better; the flashy days of old Suery services ; and in those cases, these 





‘Of several sorts of income derived to the 
Church of Spain on account of her 
Seignories. 
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seignors substituted instead of their’! 
sovereign, received the same pensions | 
which belonged to the monarch, before | 
his accession, save only the tribute called | 
monada forera. 

The (uctuvsa was one of those seig- | 
norial pensions, and the churches ac- | 


cordingly used to receive it from the) 
tenants and vassals within her domains. | 


This contribution is now unknown in 
most provinces of Spain except Asturias | 
and Galicia. It was indeed justly 
abolished, as a tribute which increased | 
the calamity of the afflicted, since the | 
unfortunate persons W ho were called for | 
the payment of it, besides the grief they 
had to sustain for the loss of “their pa 
rents and relatives, were nearly ruined | 
by the loss of part of their cattle, the 
only means for the support of their 
families and the cultivation of their 
farms. 

The council of Compostela, i in 1114, 
in consequence of these inconveniences, 
perfectly knuwn to the fathers, enacted | 


that those tenants who kept up the cul- | 
tivation of their farms left by their pa- | 
rents, should beexempted from the pay- | 
and it is a pity | 


ment of this tribute; 
that this wholesome regulation has not 
been generally enforced, since we regret 
to see that the sons of the Asturian and 
Galician farmers are still grieved with 
the payment of the ductuosa, notwith- 
standing that they keep up the cul- 
tivation of their fathers’ farms. 

The clergy in Asturias and Galicia, 
generally speaking, are very zealous in 
the performance of the duties of their 
holy profession : but it is a pity that 
this very zeal turns out, though in an 
indirect way, to the disadvantage of 
their tenants. They usually entrust the 
administration of their ecclesiastical pro- 
perty to a sort of contractors witha 
view to keep themselves disengaged for 
the pastoral duties of their holy profes- 
sion, and most of those men being com- 
monly people of covetous habits, do not 
scruple to rob the poor. 

The method observed by the secular 
seignors, is not so ruinous as that 
above-mentioned : they kee 
their magordomos ot pan . 
more intimately acquainted . 







true condition of the poor tenants, and 
who, on the other hand, are affected by 
interests far different from those of the 
ecclesiastical contractors ; so that, while 
| these commonly extort in an unmercifuk 
manner the duc tnosa, the others, on the 
contrary, very seldom or never extort 
any sort of cattle from the farmers. 

The usual manner in which the 
secular seignors receive the ductuosa, 
is more conformable to the will of the 
princes who originally granted this pre- 
 rogat ive, as well as to the pious inten- 
tion of the church. Berganza asserts 
that the tenants could offer in payment 
twenty-four maravedis (little less than 
two-peuce) instead of a cow; and we 
learn from the Becerro de Behetrias (a 
sort of statistical book) that this was 
the plan adopted in former times, 
Now there is nothing settled on this 
| account, so that a great many ruinous 
law- suits are undertaken for the exac- 
‘tion and payment of the luetuosa ; 
and it would be a _ very wholesome 
improvement, that a certain sum of 
money should be generally agreed on 
and adopted, as an equivalent for the 
luctuosa, and if it could not be the 
twenty-four maravedis of old, at least 
it might be a moderate contribution. 

There is in Galicia another sort of 
luctuosa known under the name of 
abadia, because it is paid to the rectors 
of parishes usually, called abades (ab- 
bots) in that kingdom. Those rectors, 
| Upon the death of their parishioners, 
used to receive the best garments or 
the bed of the dead person, and some- 
times both. ‘This tribute is not alto- 
gether incompatible with the ductuosa, 
since there are many parishes in which 
they pay the /uctuosa to the jurisdic- 
tional seignor, and the abadia to the 
rector. Noblemen are exempted from 
the former, but not from the latter. 
This tribute is also known in other pro- 
vinces in Spain, but on a moderate 
scale ; upon the death of a bene/ficiarius, 
their heirs pay to the rector the clerical 
cap and the prayer-book of the de- 
ceased ; but in some bishoprics in Gali- 
cia they are bound to pay the horse or 
of the deceased with the harness 
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the deceased just before his death, ee usually displayed by that mo- 
prayer-book, his table with his table! narch, the described abuses still subsist 
service, and moreover the tenth and) in many places. Some ecclesiastical 
eighth part of his property. This con- | persons, particularly among the monks, 
tribution is very ancient In Spain ; but, prec vive still this sort of tribute, as a part 
nevertheless, it originated, no doubt, in’ of their patrimony, according to the 
violence and 0; ppression. The ver V principles of the feudal system. 

same seignors, who cannot but ae know- | There was in Spain another sort of 
ledge the tyranny of this tribute, have ‘seignorial pension, called maneria, by 
come very often to a special agreemeat virtue of which the lord of a domain 
with their debtors, whereby this tax is took possession of the property of any 
reduced to a moderate sum. }of his vassals who died without lawful 


The church in Spain acquired too, 
on account of her seignories, another 
sort of income called infurcion ; or, 2s | 
it is called in Galicia, furnage, which 
originated in the laws of Leon, under 
which authority, the kingdom of Galicia 
was populated after the conquest. In 
the 25th chapter of the ordinances of 
Leon, there is a regulation by which | 
any possessor of @ house built upon 
another's suil, is bound to pay to the 
seivnor ten loaves of wheaten bread, 
half cantara of wine (2 gallons), anda 
good sheep, provided that he have neither 
a horse, noran ass. ‘Though this tri- 
bute is still in vigour, the seignors have 
substituted for it an equivalent sum of 
money, or a quantity of other fruits of 


‘heirs : 
the property, incident to the territorial 


this was a kind of reversion of 


dominion of the seignor: but this pri- 
vilerge was far from being a necessary 
consequence of the » dominion, since we 
observe that it was granted to the mo- 
nastery of Cardefia, many vears after it 
had got the seignorial domain. A wreat 
inany churches in Leon and Castille 
were possessed of this privilege. 
Another sort of income incident to 
the dominion, is the /audemium: the 
possessors of an enfifeusis, whenever 
they convey their lands to another per- 
son, must pay a pension to the enfiteu- 
ive seivnor, as an acknowledgment of 
his deminion : : the Spanish law reduced 
this pension to two per cent. of the 


the country. 
The above-mentioned 


price of the sale, which is, certainly, a 
ordinance of} moderate rate: but in spite of this 
Leon exempts from paying the said statute, there are still a great many 
tribute heen who possess either a horse ,signors who extort five and even 
or an ass, just because they were bound | ten per cent. The church of Spain 
to employ their cattle in the service of | granted some lands of her domain under 
the seignor two davs in the year. | this sort of enjiteutic contract, and ac- 

These and m: ny other sorts of vassal- | | cordingly -receives the daudemium in 
age, an ancient relic of the feudal sys- | cases of conv eyances. 
tem, began to disappear gradually, the| There are many other kinds of domi- 
pecuniary taxes being more conform-; nical pensions enjoyed by the church iti 
able to the present state of society than | Spain onaccount of her seignories, which 
personal services. In the records of the| we purposely omit, being not very im- 
Cortes of Valladolid, 1351, there are | portant, 
sundry indications of the tyrannical 
abuses introduced under this head; and 
in the 45th petition the Galicians com- 
plain of the covetousness of some 
seignors who extorted from them _per- 
sonal services without paying them as|the property of the church of Spain 
the ordiaances directed. King Don, was greatly augmented, not only by the 
Pedro the Justiciary issued some pro- | | teans wre Mire described; but by some 
clamations to protect his subjects from | others very little known before that pe- 
this oppression; but notwithstanding jriod. We are aware, that, from the 
the justice of his measures, and the | times of St. Augustin, some Christians 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Of the Precaria ; a contract known 
under this name. : 


1. Stvce the expulsion of the Saracens, 
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used to grant their property to the| 
church, keeping, however, for them- 


selves, and during their lifetime, the 
usufruct of it. This sort of contract is} 


called Precaria by the decretalists. [t | 
was already known in Spain from the 
time of the Goths; since we find it 
mentioned in the records ef the sixth 
council of ‘Toledo; but at the 
time it appears that it was not 
o'ten practised. After the expulsion of 
the Moors from the Pentusula, more 
frequent mention is made of the Pre- 
carias, as we find peop'e at that 
giving their property ta the 





epoch 
church, 


with the condition ef retaining it during | 


their lives; and thus it acquired the 
dominion of it, leaving the usufract to 
the donors until their deaths. Others 
consecrated to God all their 
viviny the property aud usuiract to the 
church. Its administration 
trusted to the ecc 
who also teok care to 
givers with all they + 


'.) 


lesiastical ministers, 


provide the 
winted. 


property of the church enjoyed, was a 
very powerful inducement for many to 
give up their patrimony, with the agree- 
ment of retaining it during 
paying a small pensix 
ment of the 
given up. 

made these donations, because from 
mrt liberality the very donors derived 
is 
sosed was as light as they could wish ; 

aa generally they did not pay so much, 
by reason of the propel ry SO conteiinaed | 
as before they had yielded it up. With 
this artifice, what th ey lost by their do- 
nations was very little; but this miserly 


tiieir lives, 
yin acknowlede- 


. ig a 
dominion which 


liberality was highly prejudicial to their. 


fellow-citizens, because what they did 
not pay to the royal exchequer was 
overcharged to the other contributors. 
3. It appears that this corrupt prac- | 
tice was more common in the kingdom | 
of Arragon than in that ef Castille, be- 


'privileres 

Same ,as the 
! 

very 


VW ve} 


Loods, | 


was en-/| 


2. ‘The exemption of tributes that the | 


they had | 


The people with pleasure | 


‘ > . } 
The tax which the church im- 


or to the church, with the condition of 
retaining it, should pay all the while 
that they possessed it, the same royal 
taxes that they did before they made 
such donations. 

4. The church was acquiring by de- 
vrees us much revenue and as many 
as it NOW possesses in Spain: 
patrymony of the church in- 
creased the hatred of the people, who 
could not see with indifference so much 
property taken fram those liable to pay 
one leav| ing §6soO little to meet the 
tof taxation, in a time when wars 
were 2 of daily occurrence. 

The clamours of the people moved 
‘our kines to put a stop to the unlimited 
power ihe caurch possessed of acquir- 
lag not only by general laws but also 
by particular In the twelfth 
century the Spaniards were so displeased 


‘harters. 


with the acquisitions of the church, that 
lin the charter which Alfonso VIL. wave 


to Baera, he introduced the following 
law :-—"* No one shail sell or give to 
| «« the monks, or men of religious order, 
‘any real property; because, as their 
order prohibits them to sell or give 
real property to jaymen, so it is pro- 
“hibited to you (eymen) by your 
'** charter and custom, tu do the same.’ 
All these limitations lost their vigour in 
consequence of the dreadful plague 
which afflicted Spain in the years 1349- 
(50; and all former complaints were 
renewed which our sovereigns had en- 
deavoured to silence with their orders. 
6. In the year 1251, the Cortes met 
in Valladolid, by order of Don Pedro 
the Cruel, and the representatives of the 
‘towns repeatedly urged the renewal of 
the iaws of amertization; but as the 
tumults of that reign did not allow the 
consolidation of such dispositions, their 
desires were never fulfilled. From that 
| period the property of the church con- 
tinued to increase, as was confessed by 
| the Spanish clergy, in the convocations 
of 1608. By the information taken for 


ce 


| €e 





cause I have no knowledge of any pre- the establishment of one general tax, 
caution being taken but of that in the | | we kuow that the ecclesiastical revenue 
Cortes of Saragossa, in the year 137%. ‘of the twenty-two provinces of Castille, 
In it, at the instance of the people, it wmounted to 29,713,667 reals; but we 
was determined that those who made | know, too, that in the year 1747 the 
donations of their property to the clergy |number of churchmen ‘consisted of 
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137 ,627. 
tained with the revenues arising from 
the patrimony of the church of Spain ; 
besides the great number of laymen 
servants, who were provided for at his 
expense, the indispensable cost of the 
worship and repairing of so many 
churches, hermitages, seminaries, col- 
leges, hospitals, and monasteries, where 
a great portion of the Spanish youth is 
educated, and the sick poor cured with 
much care and attended to. It will be 
a matter of wonder to one divested of 
prejudice, to know the economy with 
which churchmen divide their revenues, 
taking into consideration the enormous 
expenses required for the performance 
of so many obligations which fall upon 
the patrimony of the church, the sum 
which the king receives, and the part 
appropriated to the military orders. 
‘This admiration will be further in- 
creased, when it is seen, that after sa- 
tisfying the above-mentioned charges, 
there remains sufficient to serve the 
state, not only in ordinary and perpetual 


necessities, but also in the extraordi- | 


nary ones, as the nation always found 


All these were to be main- | 
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prohibited to offer on the altar more 
than bread, wine, and water. But, not- 
withstanding the Christians refrained 
not from offering the same oblations, it 
is true that the offerings were not pre- 
sented at the sacred table, but in a 
place appointed for the purpose of col- 
lecting them, called Gazo-Phylacium, 
where the deacons examined whether 
those who made offerings to God were 
worthy of having their offerings re- 
ceived ; because no one was allowed to 
offer who was not permitted to commu- 
nicate, These offerings were after- 
wards divided by the deacons between 
the ministers of the church, according to 
their merits and necessities, but with 
the due subordination to the bishop. 

3. In the first ages the custom: of 
offerings was very frequent. St. Cy- 
prian, St. John Chrysostom, St. Augus- 
tin, and St. Charles Borremens, full of 
holy geal, tried to preserve and re-esta- 
blish this custom. In truth, they were 
not induced to promote this pious cus- 
tom, on account of the advantages the 
clergy derived from the offerings, but 
on account of the spiritual benefits of 


in the church a prompt and not a scanty | the faithful themselves. The mother of 
succour. he only thing to be justly|St. Augustin never dared to approach 
desired, is, the more equal distribution | the altar, without offering to God some 
of the patrimony of the church among | part of the gifts which she had received 


her ministers. 


CHAPTER IX. 
Of the Oblations and First Fruits. 





from his bountiful hand. All those 
were grieved whose offerings were not 
accepted by the deacons, because the 
Eliberitan fathers, for punishing those 
who did not communicate, had pro- 


1. When Jesus Christ established his; hibited their offerings being received. 
church, the only patrimony he assigned | In the present day the custom of offer- 


to the ministers of the gospel was the 
charity of the faithful. ‘The Christians, 
from the beginning, presented to the 
ministers, through their offerings, what 
Was necessary for their maintenance. 
Thess offerings were always voluntary 
contributions of the faithful. Our holy 
bishops abhorred the idea of any being 
compelled to present them. This no- 
velty was not authorised in our chureh 
until the expulsion of the Saracens. 
The faithful offered voluntarily to God, 
through the ministers, bread, wine, mo- 
ney, deeds of donations of real property, 
and, lastly, anything they chose. 

2. In the council of Braga it was 





ing is so much out of use, that no one 
would be aggrieved by being prevented 
from offering ; as this pious custom 1s 
only preserved in the villages of some 
provinces, where the simplicity of the 
inhabitants adheres tenaciously to the 
old traditions, 

4. The great accumulation of pro- 
perty acquired by the church has been a 
powerful inducement to the people to 
discontinue their oblations ; as we now 
wonder at the liberality with which 
many great towns contribute to the 
maintenance of so many monks, whose 
only patrimony is the charity of the in- 


habitants. We see, too, that notwith- — 
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standing some of the rectors are in 
greater want of those alms than the 


very friars, the parishioners are more | 


inclined to present them to the convents 
than to parish churches, because they 
do not consider them in so great neces- 
sity. 

5. To remedy this abuse, and to pre- 
vent the rectors of poor churches being 
in want of the necessities of life, the 
diocesan synods were obliged to take 
some methods that were considered in- 
oh ih Be In some bisbouprics it was 
necessary to oblige parishioners to make 
offerings. But to prevent disputes, 
which would be the consequence of 
forced offerings, it was determined what 
the people should offer for baptisms, 
weddings, and funerals; and in some 
synods it was determined, too, what 
was presented to the minister at the 
hour of death. 

6. By virtue of those measures, au- 
thorised by royal laws, the rectors re- 
ceived as legitimate debts the offerings 
of their parishioners, and gave to them, 
justly, the name of parochial rights. In 
almost all the provinces of Spain, 
though nothing should be offered to the 
church on account of an individual de- 
ceased, yet the heirs are obliged to pay, 
in the way of offering what is assigned 
to the rector, without discount, accord- 
ing to the custom of the country. The 
offerings made at the funerals served 
not only as an atonement for the dead, 
but also as a sign that the deceased 
died in the communion of the faithful : 
for this reason the custom of offerings 
was justly introduced in the first ages. 

7. There is no doubt that the rectors, 
not having sufficient means of subsist- 
ence, might oblige the parishioners to 
make offerings; but they would not be 
such if they were not made willingly, 
because God appreciates only that which 
is offered to him with holy cheerfulness. 
To obviate this inconvenience, and to 
remove from the clergy the slightest 
shade of covetousness, it was pagan 
by St. Charles, the most ze 
moter of canonical discig 
presbyters of Milan shou 
hig the title of | 
the administration ¢ fu 
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Necessity sometimes obliges the most 
zealous prelates to relax something from 
the strictest discipline ; therefore it is 
not strange that, in some of our synods, 
measures may have been taken contrary 
to those of St. Charles. ‘There are va- 
rious churches in Spain whose revenues 
are not sufficient for the maintenance of 
its rectors, therefore it was necessary to 
provide for their subsistence. Notwith- 
standing, it appears that there was no 
necessity of laws general to all the dio- 
ceses, if especial measures were enough 
to relieve the poverty of some of their 
churches, 

8. Daily experience shows us the re- 
luctance with which those involuntary 
contributions are presented by the faith- 
ful, and the liberality with which they 
offer when no precept impels them. 
Man naturally abhors coercion, and le- 
gislators ought to accommodate them- 
selves to his ideas if they wish their laws 
to be permanent. As the people of 
Navarra had no precept which obliged 
them to make offerings in the new 
masses and baptisms, they showed 
themselves so liberal in their donations 
that it was necessary to limit their ge- 
nerositv, 

We find, too, that in various provinces 
of Spain, the peasants offer sparingly 
on the days when they should present 
their oblations to God, and they shew 
their liberality in the funerals of their 
fellow-citizens when they are not com- 
pelled to make offerings. 

9. In the first ages of the church the 
custom of oblations was general, as no 
one, unless very poor, approached the 
altar without some offering; and we 
lament the discontinuance of so pious a 
custom 

In the funerals all made abundant 
offerings to God for the souls of the de- 
parted, and at the end of the fatal year 
they repeated them, celebrating with 
the priests and the poor a pious anni- 
versury in commemoration of them. 
This custom is preserved now only in 
villages and > pene all 
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10. The holy archbishop of Milan | 
was desirous of restoring this custom 
in his diocese as a thing so commended 
in the ancient law; as a thing practised 
from the time of the apostles, inter- 
rupted by the corruption of custom, and 
impugned only by the enemies of the | 
church, but would not impose upon the 
people confided to his 


for oflerine. 


care any precept 
His zeal was satisfied with 
recommending to the preachers to In- 
struct the faithfal in the usefulness of: 
making oferings to God, in order to ob- | 
tain his pardon for their sins by present- ) 
Ine tothe Creator through the haads of 
his ministers so acceptable a worsh'p. 
11. The synod celebrated in Oviedo 
in the year 1769, followed as nearly 
ble in the st ps of St. Charles 
by preserving in the diveese the use} 
of oblations which not have 
the defect of want of willingness, end or- 
that the people should continue 
all the parishes where they 
were established; at the time 
leaving to their choice the quality and 
quantity of such offering. | 
the invasion of the Saracens, 
all were buried in their pi 
bec: 


aS poss! ; 


should 
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cained 
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Detore 
rish churches, | 
tuse the churches of the monasteries | 
had not the privileges they now enjoy, | 
that of burying the dead. After their | 
expulsion, many parishes were given to) 
the care of the monks, and their churches | 
converted into monasteries, in whose | 
yards were juterred the parishioners. 
The kines and erandees founded many 
monastei ies, where they renerauy were 
buried ; and their example, and the pri- 
vileges given to the monks to the preju- 


dice of the rectors, were powerful stimu- 


lants to the faithful ia preferring the 
sepulchres of the convents to those of 
the churches, where during life they! 
had received the sacraments. The of- 
ferings were brought with the corpses, 
and though all the oblations made in! 


limits of the par'’shes belonged to the | 
rector, the friars received them justly | 
if according to the willof the deceased! 
persons, because they depended on the| 
inclination of the offerers, and the same’! 


Deity it was to whom they were conse- 
crated in the parishes and in the mo- 


nasteries. | 
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3. Those offerings were necessary 


for the proper maintenance of the rec- 
tors, and it was right that he who ad- 
ministered the spiritual food to 


the 
faithful while living, should receive 
some remuneration at thetr death. It 
was therefore ordained by our laws, that 
ifany one should be buried out of his 
parish church for the sake of defrauding 
the rector, the rector could claim the 
body and the accompanying offer. It 
ordained, that any person 
might choose his own place of inter- 
ment, provided he left some legacy to 


was also 


jhis own parish church; at the same 
‘time giving the rector the right of 


taking the fourth part of all the offer- 
the churehes where their 


2 those 


s 


which had a determined purpose. 

14. The poverty of the parish 
churches has been the cause of the 
rectors having acquired, by an uninter- 
rupted custom, the right of receiving 
from their parishioners various taxes 
under the name of offerings. It appears, 
that the causes of those ollerings having 
ceased in many parishes, the rights 
ought to have ceased also, yet they still 
continue to exact them in ihe same 
wiy. 

15. Most of the abbots of Galicia 
(rectors) are not in need of such means 
to maintain themselves as respectably 
as their order requires, and therefore 


‘would willingly admit a Jaw prohibit- 
‘ing such oblations, as 


being exces- 
sive; but until this be done, they will 
continue to receive them. Some of 
them believe that their conscience re- 
quires them to preserve all the rights 
belonging to their churches: others 
fear that their superiors will punish 
heir apparent negligence: and there 
are others also who have not sufficient 
with the richest livings to satisfy their 
covetousness and unbounded luxuries, so 
that there is but little hope for the Ga- 
licians to be freed from the oppressive 
yoke of so many taxes. 

16. At this epoch the patrimony of 
the church was augmented by another 
species of offering unknown in the 


fifteenth century. Our laws preseribe: 


that the executors commissioned to- 
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dispose of the property of the testators, 
may employ the fi!th part of the inherit- 
ance for the prayers of their souls. They 
decree, too, that if the executor does 
not accomplish his commission within a 
year, the property of the deceased may 
pass to their heirs at law, with the obli- 
gation of distributing the fifth part of it’ 
in favour of his soul if they are not le- 
gitimate descendants or ascendants of | 
him to whom they succeed. Authorised 
bv these laws, the ecclesiastical judges, | 
and even the rectors, disposed of the fifth | 
part of the inheritance. ‘Th's was ex- 
pended in prayers, and the produce ac- | 
quired by the church and the clergy ; 
but the inheritors were deprive ed ot the 
power of distributing it in the pious | 
works they would have wished, and, 
which was given them by the law. 

17. Not satisfied with this, they ex- 
tended the above-mentioned provisions | 
to cases where no will was left, so that 


notwithstanding the law of Toro, the | 
rectors consumed the fifth part of the | 


property of their parishioners who died 
intestate, in prayers, even though they) 


had legitimate ascendants — or de- 
scendants. Certainly this was an abuse | 


contrary to the pious intentions of the | 
church. To remedy this, it was orcain- | 


ed that the rectors should not ¢ompel | 
the inheritors of their parishioners to) 


expend in prayers the fifth part of the) 
inheritance as formerly. The only 
thing now allowed them is to inform 


the judge to whose jurisdiction the de- | 


fendant belongs, that he should com;el 
him to celebrate the obsequies accord- 
ing to the custom of the country. 

18. ‘There are in Spain some churches 
which by reason of some especial’ vow 
receive from the towns some taxes. 
Their inhabitants, grateful for the bene- 
fit received from God, through the inter- 
cession of some saints, made theniselves 
tributary, in order to ps pe 
membrance of their g 
two most famous o 
the vows of St. Billa 
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and since then, our armies begin their 


battles with the cry of St. James; and 
it is believed, that since that time he was 
recognised patron of Spain; and grateful 
for the singular benefit of the glorious 
victory obtained at Clavijo, through the 
mediation of St. James, made himself 
tributary to his holy church. We are 
not acquainted with the amount of the 
pension assigned, and it therefore de- 
pends upon custom, which is different 
in the different towns which are subject 
to this tax. 

20. In the year 938, the brave Abder- 
ramen, king ‘of Cordova. and the Ma- 
chometan princes of Africa and Spain 
‘united, formed an army of 150 thousand 
\foot soldiers, and 50 thousand horse, 
and threaiened the total ruin of the 
Christians. ‘The first who appeared to 
check their pride, was the King of Leon, 
/who after having implored the protec- 
tion of St. James in hisown temple, met 
the enemy at Simancas, and gained a fa- 
mous battle. ‘The Moors who escaped 
‘from the army of Leon, met in their 
flight with the Castillians, who under 
the command of Countlernan Gonzalez, 
put an end to them. Those victories 
were as useful to the kingdom of Leon, 
as to that of Castille, and both grateful . 
to divine favour; the Count and his 
people obliged themselves with solemn 
vows to pay to the monastery of St. 
'Millan, linen, oxen, wine, and other 
produce of their lands. The Custillians 
| paid this tax for some years, but it is not 
at present recognised. 


CHAPTER X. 
Of the Alins for Masses. 


1. Our Saviour not only offered him- 
self at the cross a ransom for the humana 
race, but, remaining among men, would 
that we should every day renew the 
of his sacred passion. For this 
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2. The celebration of this holy sacri-' the spiritual advantages of the mass, by 
fice, called mass, a word derived accord-| means of oblations, and therefore the 
ing tosome, from the Hebrew Alisach, ‘charch wished that all should offer, 
which means, oblation or offering, and though this privilege was not available 
according to others, from the word Mes, to every one. The person who made an 
which means among the northern na-/ offering was admitted to the communi- 
tions, festivity or congregation. St. Isi- | on, and as among the Christians there 
dore says, that this word mass comes! were always some who on account of 
from the Latin Missio, which signifies | their crimes could not be admitted, it 
leave, because the faithful should not | was ordered that their offering should 
go out of the church until dismissed by | not be accepted until their re-adtission 
the minister, and they have received his | to the communion of the faithful, at the 
benediction. | end of their canonical penance. 

3. Though from the time of the! 6. The deacons were to examine into 
apostles, private masses were used/the merits of the offerers to participate 
among the Christians, the faithful w ere | in the divine mysteries, and received or 
not admitted to them, as the church| rejected their offerings. After this 
alwavs desired that all should be present | scrutiny the oblations were made at the 
and assist at the masses, which the | end of the singing of the creed, and 
bishops celebrated with their cle rey; | after the offerers were named by the 
which is the present practice in some | deacons, the priests prayed for them in 
cathedrals on certain days. It seems particular. 
that this discipline began to change| 7. Though the sacrifice of the mass 
when the piety of the Christians re- | is of infinite vaiue on account of the 
laxed, and they failed in = ane | sacred victim offered in it, the church 
ance at the sacred table. e know always believed that especial applica- 
that at the time of St. ty it was tion was of great importance to the 
prohibited that the priests should admit | faithful ; for which reason St. Monica 
the faithful to private masses, on holy “requested her son St. Augustin always 
days. This prohibition existed yet in} to make mention of her in the holy 
the eighth century, as Theodolphus, sacrifice. This custom was very popular 
Bishop ¢ of Orleans, who flourished in the | in Spain from the first Christian ages, 
year 7S1, repeated a similar precept in ‘and we find in the Muzarabic missals, 
ee instructions to his diocese. prayers pronounced by the priests after 

In Spain the same discipline was | naming each of the offerers, and even at 
dude ed, because, though in the first | the present day those especial comme- 
council of Toledo it was determined | morations are made in the mementos. 
that all churchmen should be present at| 8. In the council of Merida, 666, it was 
the mass, which was celebrated daily at | ordained that the priests every Sunday 
the principal church, the priests were |in their churches should make especial 
not prohibited from celebrating one or |commemoration in the mass, of the 
more private masses each day. Accord- | founders and benefactors, whether alive 
ing to ancient discipline the priest could | or dead. This gratitude demonstrated 
ouly celebrate one mass at each altar, by the church towards her benefactors 
and therefore we see that in the|still continuesinan improved degree, as, 
churches there were altars besides the ‘instead of a weekly mass for them, one 
principal one. ‘This is proved by the is daily performed in all cathedrals and 
inscription copied by the bishop, Don | monasteries, and the same celebrated in 
Pelago, which, though after the coun- | parish churches for their parishioners on 
cils of ‘Toledo, shows that this discipline | the days in which they are required to 

was then already introduced in Spain ; ‘attend the mass. 
as the ecclesiastical laws made by the | 9. In it offerings were presented to 
Goths were observed in the first ages of |God by the faithful, through the priest, 
the restoration of this monarchy. of any thing they thought proper, 
5. The faithful were participators in | but generally they consisted of bread 
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and wine, of which sufficient was con- 
secrated for present use, and the rest 
divided between the bishop and priests 
in the cathedrals, and the rector and his 
ministers in parish churches. 

10. In the council of Braga, 572, it 
was prohibited to offer any other things 
than wine, bread, and water, but not- 


withstanding others were made and. 


deposited in the appointed place, as is 
mentioned by Cardinal Bona. But it 
does not appear that money was offered 
in Spain at mass previous to the council 
of Merida, 666 ; in its canonical rules we 
find that at the time the faithful com- 
municated, which was only at the mass, 
they offered money for the maintenance 
of the priests. 

11. It does not appear that in any of 
the western churches any other bread 
was used but the common sort, before 
the seventh century ; and if, at a time 
when only common bread was used at 
the mass, the ministers accepted offer- 
ings of money, it is not likely they would 
refuse it when it was necessary to buy a 
particular kind for the sacrament. ‘This 
custom was established in Spain, 693, 
by the sixteenth council of Toledo, when 
it was ordained that the priests should 
in future consecrate, instead of common 
bread, small white loaves made for that 
purpose. From that time offerings of 
money were more frequently made. 

12. In the time of St. Augustin these 
offerings were customary, as he writes 
to Bishop Valeries, that if any one 
should offer money it should directly be 
divided among the poor. St. Peter 
Damianus, who lived in 1057, says, that 
a duchess offered to him, while saying 
mass, some monies of gold named 
Byzancious ; and the same saint having 
found a piece of money when a bey, 
presented it to a priest to say mass for 
the soul of his father, according to his 
Life written by John the Monk. - Ho- 
norius A 
1130, says, that after the faithful t 
to. absent themselves from the 
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for the maintenance of the priests, which 
was thus secured. He who ofliciates at 
the altar, should be maintaind by the 
| altar, as says St. Paul. ‘To participate 
in the offerings was to receive an equi- 
valent for the introduction of unfer- 
mented bread or azymus, the offerings 
in kind having ceased. St. Chrodegang, 
Bishop of Mes, who lived in 1750, was 
of opinion that the priest might receive 
any alms from the faithful, and dispose 
of it us he pleased. This opinion is 
approved by the divines of the church, 
because the priest does not receive the 
money on account of the consecration, 
but for his maintenance. 

14. According to the old canonical 
rules, offerings made in the mass were 
divided among all the clergy, but we 
do not know when those offerings began 
to be considered as belonging to the 
officiating priest. Some think that this 
custom was not established until the 
twelfth eentury, but we may presume 
that it commenced in Spain in the sixth, 
or perhaps before. 

15. In the council of Tarragona, 516, 
it was ordained that in churches where 
there were many priests, they should 
officiate weekly, alternately, each re- 
ceiving the offerings during his week of 
office. This decree occasioned many 
dissensions, and to obviate them it was 
ordained in the council of Braga, that 
one of the churchmen should receive all 
the offerings made in the commemora- 
tions of the dead, and in the festivities 
of the martyrs, and should be distributed 
among all once or twice in the year; an 
order which had no reference to the 
churches which had but one priest, in 
this case he received every thing offered. 

16. The last-mentioned decree com- 
prehended only the offerings on holy 
days, but those made in private masses 

to the officiating priest. This 
‘is the meaning of the council of Merida, 
n whose acts we find that one third 
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reward was the principal ground for! 
the decree of the council of Merida, and 
upon this principle the offerings of pri- 
vate masses belonged to the officiating 
priest only, therefore this custom is 


supposed to have originated in this | 


epoch. 

17. The piety of the Christians began 
to cool in the fourth century. During 
the persecutions, the Spaniards com- 
municated in all the masses at which 
they were present, but after peace was 
conceded they began to cool in their 
assistance at the sacred table, so that it 
was found necessary to deprive of the 
right of offering all those who did not 
communicate, with the view of exciting 
them to assist more frequently. This 
evil increased so much, that notwith- 
standing the above-mentioned punish- 
ment, very few received the commu- 
nion, and the first council of Toledo 
was obliged to renew, with certain mo- 
dilications, the before-mentioned decree, 
in favour of the many who did not re- 
ceive the communion. 

18. Those deprived of the right of 
offering, could only partake of the fruits 
of the sacrifice through the means of 
alms. Many of the priests were poor, 
and lived at the expense of the faithful, | 





though it is probable from the great in- 
tercourse between the two nations ; and 


Cardinal Bona says, that the discipline 


of the two churches was the same. The 
first information we have about the sti- 
pend of the mass, is from the eleventh 
century. ‘The only mention made of it 
in our history is, that Dofia Mayer San- 
chez, daughter of Count Don Sancho, 
in her will, dated 1066, left the third 
part of a number of cows which she 
had in Asturias, in order to celebrate 
masses for her soul. 

21. This custom was the cause of 
many abuses, as many priests, faithful 
followers of Judas, offered for sale the 
precious body and blood of Christ, mak- 
ing various conditions for the infamous 
price to be given for the mass ; others 
celebrated many masses, not for the 
sake of spiritual advantages, but to sa- 
tisfy their unbounded thirst for gold. 
In vain Alexander II. tried to put a stop 
to those abuses, prohibiting the priest 
from celebrating more than one mass 
daily, as they despised his deeree, con- 
secrating at once as many wafers as they 
had received offerings. 

22. ‘These and other similar disorders 
did not escape the censure of the church. 
The zeal of the bishops armed itself with 


whose liberality they repaid by applying | suflicientenergy to extinguish them. The 


to them the especial fruits of the masses. 


origin of these disorders proceeded from 


We therefore see introduced the custom | the poverty of the clergy and the abo- 
of receiving alms on account of the, minable crime of simony, so prevalent 
said application in the middle of the! in those miserable ages. In the pre- 


eighth century. 

19. In the ninth, there were many in 
France who thought that the priests 
ought to receive but one offering in 
each mass, in the persuasion that the 
greater was the number of offerings the 
less was their merit. ‘This opinion was 
perhaps new, as in the preceding ages 


no one believed that the multiplicity of 


offerings diminished the merit of those 
who consecrated them to God, and the 
church was rather anxious that all those 
who assisted at mass should offer, but 
when this opinion gained ground it was 
natural that the priest should receive 
but one offering at each mass. 

20. It isnot known whether this dis- 
cipline of the church of France was in- 
troduced into Spain in that century, 





sent day we are free from those defects, 
though not from others. 

2%. The celebrated Jonas, Bishop of 
Orleans, who lived in 840, declaimed 
forcibly against the covetousness of 
the priests, who kept up the idea that 
no alms were useful to the dead, but 
those given to the priests to say masses 
for their souls. Perhaps there are among 
us some who maintain this opinion, as 
we see many testators distributing all 
their inheritances in stipends for masses, 
without remembering the poor of the 
hospitals and houses of charity. ‘The 
advisers of such persons should sre- 
member the doctrine of the celebrated 
Melcho Cano, who, upon the authority 
of Paul and James, says, that the purest 
act of religion is to visit the sick, to 
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comfort the fatherless and the widow, 
and to love our neighbour as ourselves. 

24. After works of charity began to 
be substituted for canonical penances, 
the desire of satisfying divine justice, 
without the pain or trouble of mortifi- 
cations, was very ardent among the 
Christians. Our king, Alfonso VIL., in 
the twelfth century, said, as prayers, 
fasting, and alms banish sins, and we 
do not know how to fast and pray pro- 
perly, it is well that we should with our 
alms make the fasts and prayers of the 
servants of God ours. The Abbot Re- 
oino0n Says, that one mass remits twelve 
days ef penance, and ten masses four 
months. This discipline necessarily 
multiplied the alms, for it was more na. 
tural thatthe rich should prefer expiating 
their crimes with masses than by per- 
sonal mortitications. 

25. In the twelfth century, the men- 
dicant friars were introduced into the 
church, whose evangelical profession 
did not allow them, at the commence- 
ment, any other property than the cha- 
rity of the faithful. They received their 
alms, and their mass was applied gene- 
rally for all their benefactors, as is now 
practised by the Capuchins, by which 
the pious custom of giving alms for the 
application of masses was increased. In 
other religious orders, the prelates re- 
ceived those alms, and necessity obliged 
some of them to compel, indirectly, 
their subjects to celebrate the mass 
daily. It would be desirable that no 


‘one should be compelled to say mass 


every day, because all have not the 
necessary zeal, nor are all who inhabit 
monasteries faultless ; but these abuses 
will continue while priests are poor. 
26. The income of many of the mo- 
nasteries of Spain consists principally of 
the alms for masses ; and the portion 
assigned for the maintenance of the 
priests is so small in almost all the 
dioceses, that without this help they 
could not subsist for three months ; and 


therefore those alms should be cousi-. 


dered as church revenue ; as such ng 
are considered by the council <i 
and by different diocesan sync 
regulate the st of tt 
















It is true that, according to the declara- 
tion of Urban VIIL, the priests ought 
pot to attend so much to this regulation 
as to the will of the giver. 


(To be continued.) 





SEEDS 


FOR SALE AT MR. COBBETT’S SHOP, 
No. 11, BOLT-COURT, FLEET-STREET, 
February, 1632. 

LOCUST SEED. 

Very fine and fresh, at 6s. a pound. 
For instructions relative to sowing of 
these seeds, for rearing the plants, for 
making plantations of them, for pre- 
paring the land to receive them, for the 
after cultivations, for the pruning, and 
for the application of the timber; for 
all these see my “ WOODLANDS;” 
or Trearise oN Timser Trees anno 

Unperwoop. 8vo. Lis. 


SWEDISH TURNIP SEED. 


Any quantity under 10lbs., 10d. a 
pound; and any quantity above lolbs. 
and under 50lbs., 93d. a pound ; any 
quantity above 5olbs., 9d. a pound ; 
above 100lbs., Sid. <A parcel of seed 
may be sent to any part of the kingdom ; 
[ will find proper bags, will send it to 
any coach or van or wagon, and have it 
booked at my expense ; ; but the money 
must be paid at my shop before the seed 
be sent away ; in consideration of which 
i have made due allowance in the price. 
[f the quantity be small, any friend can 

call and get it fora friend in the country; 
if the quantity be large, it may be sent 
by me. The plants were raised from 
seed given me by Mr. Peppercorn (of 
Southwell, Bedfordshire), in 1823. He 
gave it me as the finest sort that he had 
ever seen. [I raised some plants (for 
use) in my garden every year; but, at 
Barn-Elm I raised a whole field of it, 
and had 320 bushels of seed upon 13 
acres of land. I pledge my word, that 
there was not one turnip in the 





whole field (which bore. seed) not of 
3 ye kind. 


was but one of a 


ot, one I pulled 
| » So that I warrant 
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this seed as being perfectly true, and as 
having proceeded from plants with small 
necks and greens, and with that reddish 
tinge round the collar which is the sure 
sign of the best sort. 


MANGEL-WURZEL SEED. 


one-third corn-flour; seconp, in batter 
puddings baked, a pound of flour, a 
quart of water, two eggs, though these 
lust are not necessary ; THIRD, in plum- 
puddings, a pound of flour, a pint of 
water, half a pound of suet, the plums, 


and no eggs; FoURTH, in plain suet- 








Any quantity under 10lbs., 7id. a puddings, and the same way, omitting 
pound ; any quantity above 10lbs. and’ the plums; irra, in (little round 
under 50lbs., 7d. a pound ; any quantity | dumplings, with suet or without, and 
above 50ibs., 64d. a pound ; any quan- though they are apt to break, they are 
tity above 100lbs., Gd. a pound. The | very good in this way; in broth, to 
selling at the same place as above; the thicken it, for which use it is beyond all 
payment in the same manner. This | measure better than wheaten-flour. 
seed was also grown at Barn-Elm, Now, tomake BREAD, the followin 
farm, the summer before the last. | are the instructions which I have re- 
It is a seed which is just as good| ceived from Mr. Sarsrorp, baker, No. 
at ten years old as at one.—The plants 20, the corner of Queen Anne-street, 
were raised in seed-beds in 182s; they | Wimpole-street, Marybone. As I have 
were selected, and those of the deepest | frequently observed, the corn-flour is 
red planted out in a field of 13 acres, not so adhesive, that is to say, clammy, 
which was admired by all who saw it,|/as the wheat and rye flour are. It is, 
as a most even, true, and beautiful field | therefore, necessary ; or, at least, it is 
of the kind. The crop was very large ;/| best to use it, one-third corn-flour and 
and out of it were again selected the| two-thirds wheat or rye flour. ‘The rye 
plants from which my present stock of} and the corn do not make bread so 
seed was growed : though, indeed, there bright as the wheat and the corn, nor 
was little room for selection, where all quite so light ; but it is as good bread 
were so good and true. I got my seed | as I ever wish to eat, and I would al- 
from Mr. Pym, of Reigate, who raised) ways have it if I could. Now, for the 
it from plants proceeding from seed that! instructions to make bread with wheat- 
T had given him, which seed [had raised! flour and corn-flour. Suppose you are 
at Worth, in Sussex ; and, all the way; eoing to make a batch, consisting of 
through, the greatest care had been| thirty pounds of flour; you will have 
taken to raise seed from no plant of a| of course twenty pounds of wheat-flour 
dubious character.—This seed, therefore, and ten pounds of corn-flour. Set your 
I warrant as the very best of the kind.— sponge with the wheat-flour only. As 
A score or two of persons, who sowed soon as you have done that, put ten 
of this seed last year, have given me an/ pints of water (warm in cold weather, 
account of the large crops they have) and cold in hot weather) to the corn- 
had from it, and have all borne testimony | flour ; and mix the flour up with the 
to its being the truest seed they ever | water ; and there let it be for the pre- 
saw of the kind. I sell these seeds | sent. When the wheat sponge has risen, 
much cheaper than true seed, of the! and has fallen again, take the wetted- 
same sorts, can be got at any other | up corn- flour, and work it in with the 
place; but I have a right to do this, wheat sponge, and with the dry wheat- 
and I choose to exercise my right. My} flour that has been round the sponge. 
seeds are kept with great care in a) Let the whole remain fermenting to- 
proper place; and I not only warrant! gether for about half an hour; and 
the sort, but also, that every seed grow, | then make up the loaves and put them 
if properly put into the ground. into the oven. The remainder of the 
process every one knows. These in- 
structions I have, as I said before, from 

We use the corn-flour in my family, | Mr. Sapsford ; and I recollect also, that 
First as bread, two-thirds wheaten and jthis is the way in which the Americans 











USES OF COBBETT-CORN FLOUR. 
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make their bread. The bread in Long 
Island is made nearly always with rye 


COHEN, L. E., Brighton, printer. 
DAVY, J. H., Parker-st., Drury-lane, coach- 
wheelwright. 


and corn-flour, that being a beautiful | 4 aRRISON,G.,Ebury-place,Pimlico, builder, 
country for rye, and not so very good! HEWETSON, H., Strand, carpet-dealer, 
fur wheat. Ishould add here, that there , KENT, B., Bungay, Suffolk, innkeeper. 


js some little precaution necessary with 
regard to the grinding of the corn. The 
explanation given to me is this : that to 
do it well, it ought to be ground twice, 
and between stones such as are used in 
the grinding of cone-wheat, which is a 
bearded wheat, which some people call 
rivets. This, however, is a difficulty 
which will be got over at once as soon 
as there shall be only ten small fields of 
this corn in a county. 

I sell it according to the following 


table :— 
If planted in rows 3 feet apart, and the plants 
8 inches in the row, 
PRICE. 
Gut Bh 
1 Ear will plant nearly Two Rops 0 0 3§ 
1 Bunch will plaut more than 


SEVEN RODS. 2.04 coeees cece 0 1 0 

6 Bunches will plant more than 40 
rods, or a quarter of anacre.. 0 5 6 

12 Bunches will plant more than 
60 rods, or halfanacre .... 010 6 

25 Bunches will plant more than 
160 rods, or an acre ........ 1 0 @ 





OFFICIAL 
PARLIAMENTARY DOCUMENT. 


Tue number of four-penny stamps issued 
from the Stamp-Office for all the London 
newspapers in the year 1531, was 22,048,509, 
for the supply of twelve daily journals, four 
three-day a week, fifty-six weekly papers, and 
the Government Gazette, out of which number 
Mr. Clement, the proprietor of the Morning 
Chronicle, used, for that journal and his three 
weekly papers, 2,269,650. Mr.Clement alone 
consumed many more than one-tenth of the 
London press, daily, three-day, and weekly 
put together,—the total number of stamps had 
for all the London newspapers in the past year, 
1831, having been 22,048,509; of which Mr. 
Clement issued 2,269,850, being 134,000 more 
a his consumption in the preceding year of 

430. 

TC SC __t 


From the LONDON GAZETTE, 


Fripay, Makcu 30, 1832. 


7 INSOLVENT. . 
HARRIS, R., Cheshunt, Herts, carpenter, — 


*Ligayr Bis % 
BANKRUPTS, 


road, grocer, 











FE ALLINGER, J., Orchard-plac 1 i » (Pe 





MACBEAN, D. jua., Liverpool, merchant. 

WARE, G., Cranborne, Dorsets., ironmonger. 

WEBB, C. T., Newport, Monmouthshire, 
coal-merchant. 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS, 


ADIE, R., Dallirie, wooilen-manufacturer. 

BEGG, J., Airdrie, builder. 

MACDONALD and Ormiston, Edinburgh, 
cloth-merchants. 

RUSSELL, A. and J.. Whitcleugh, Lanark. 
shire, farmers. 


Tuespay, Apri 3, 1632. 
BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 


DEAN,H., Nelson-st.,Greenwich, tobacconist. 
MAYELL, W., Exeter, jeweller. 
THOMAS, N., Mauchester, upholsterer. 


BANKRUPTS, 


AUBREY.,J ,Hatton-gardev,money-scrivener. 

BADCOCK, J., Shrivenham, Berkshire, linen- 
draper. 

BEARD, J., Ludworth, Derbysh., corn-dealer. 

BUNTING, R., St. John-street, Clerkenwell, 
lapidary. 

ELLIS, R, Cirencester, Gloucesters., mercer, 

HORSFALL, S., Halifax, dyer. 

MERCER, J., Thrapston, Northamptonshire, 
innkeeper. 

THORNTON, R., Horsham, Sussex, common- 
brewer. 

TOON, H., Cornwall-rd.,Waterloo-rd., grocer. 

WATHEN, J., Rodborough, Gloucestershire, 
clothier. 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS, 


GOW,L.R.,Falkirk,Stirlings.,cloth-merchant. 
MORRIS, Kirkwood, and Co., Glasgow, ware- 
housemen. 


WATSON, W.S., Edinburgh, picture-dealer, 





LONDON MARKETS. 


Mark-Lane, Corn-Excuance, Aprit 2.— 
Our supplies have been moderately good since 
this day se’nnight, as to English, lrish, Scotch, 
and foreign wheat and barley, as also English 
and Scotch malt, English and foreign flour, 
Eoglish beans, and Irish and Scotch oats. Of 


and foreign oats, with peas, and 
yall quarters, but limited 









" ier i well at- 
| the early part of it ad- 
ally, and, in some few 
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Ma. Cossstr 


instances, for very superior samples of white 
wheat; but, as either the still abundant state 
of the import flour stock, advancea state of the 
malhing season, or slackness of consumption 
op account of many families still leaving or 
remaining from town from dread of cholera 
infection, had induced buyers to anticipate 
a general abatement, the trade was, witheach ! 
hind of corn, as also pulse, malts, seeds, and | 
flour, exceedingly dull, at last Mouday’s quo- 
tations. 


WER . cocccosccesecescos Sete OO Gade 
RVE .ccccrccccccccccccccce ——S. ti) —S, 
Barley . -cccccccccccccsces 24% to 33s, 
AOOic cvsccevececess Sots 00 Oe, 
Peas, WRit€ ceccccecsececs Gees OW ante 
Boilers .eccccccecss 33S to 445, 
ma GIPEY cccccc ccccce ce aide tO dS, 
CGMS, SIG nk cveesbecsiesi< Bebe WO Oek 
Di «counensdccest we 


oO? 


Wats, Potatoe ee ee 24s. to Z/s. 
— Poland e 22s. tu 25s. 
eoenree *“e* ©@ * ee 
ame FOGG. scccdctsescaxcsa Bebe Bam 


Flour, per sack .....2...0.. 995, tu 60s, 
PROVISIONS. 
Bacon, Middles, new, 46s. to 50s. per cwt. 
Sides, new... 48s. to 50s. 

Pork, India, new.... 132s. Ud. to —s. 

Pork, Mess, new ...—s. Od. to —s. per barl. 

Butter, Belfast ....84s. to 68s. per cwt. 

Carlow ..... 84s. to 94s. 

Cork ...... 88s. to 90s, 

Limerick .. 48s. to 90s, 

Waterford.. 80s. to 46s, 

Dublin ....76s. to 78s, 

Cheese, Cheshire. ...56s. to 76s, 

— Gloucester, Double... 56s. to 64s. 
Gloucester, Single. ..48s, to 54s, 
Edam ..... 0453. to 548, 

—— Gouda ...... 48s. to 52s. 

Hams, Irish........58s. to 63s. 


SMITHFIELD.—April 2. 
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COBBETT-LIBRARY. 
New Edition. 
COLSETI'S Spelling-Book: 
(Price 2s.) . 

Containing, besides all the usual matter of 

such a book, a clear and concise 

INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
This lL have written by way of 

A Stepping-Stone to my own 

Grammar}3 

such a thing having been frequently sug- 

gested to me by Teachers as necessary. ' 






1. ENGLISH GRAMMAR.—Of this 


work sixty thousand copies have now been 
published. This is a duodecimo volume, aud 
the price is 3s. bound in boards. 


2, An ITALIAN GRAMMAR, by 
Mr. James Paut Copspetr.—Being a Plain 
and Compendious Introduction to the Study 
of Italian. Price 6s. 


3. COTTAGE ECONOMY .—I wrote | 


this Work professedly for the use of the la- 
bouring and middling classes of the English 
nation. I made myself acquainted with the 
best and simplest modes of making beer and 
bread, and these I made it as plain as, I believe, 
words could make it. Also of the keeping of 
Cows, Pigs, Bees, and Poultry, matters which 
I understood as well as any body could, and 
in all their details. It includes my writings } 
also on the Straw Plait. A Duodecimo Vo- 
lume. Price 2s. 6d, 


4. YEAR’S RESIDENCE IN AME- 
RICA.—The Price of this book, in good print 
and on fine paper, is 5s. 











This day's supply was throughout rather} 


limited; but, though considerable numbers of 
1s sheep and beasts were kept back, and 


brought in a few ata time, as these sold were | 


turned out, to make it appear more limited 
than it was, for the purpose of producing a 
briskhness, the trade was, with each kind of 
meat, very dull, at, though nothing beneath, 
but little variation from Friday’s quotations. 
The general quality of the beasts was un- 
usually prime. 

Beasts, 2,916; sheep and lambs, 17,320 ; 
calves, 92; pigs, 140. 





MARK-LANE.—Friday, April 6. 


The arrivals this week are small, but the 
prices remain the same as on Monday, 





THE FUNDS. 


Cons, Ann, 


3 per Cent, } Fri. Sat. |Mon. aes ee Thar. 


834) a3,| e534 638) 833) &3§ 


| 5. The ENGLISH GARDENER; or, 


| a Treatise on the situation, soil, enclosing and 
| laying out, of Kitchen Gardens ; on the mak- 
ing and managing of Hot-beds and Grecn- 
houses ; and on the propagation and cultiva- 
tion of all sorts of Kitchen Garden Plants, avd 
‘of Fruit Trees, whether of the Garden or the 
Orchard. And also, on the formation 0 
Shrubberies and Flower Gardens, Price 6s. 


6. THE WOODLANDS; or, a Trea- 


tise on the preparing of the ground for plant- 
ing; on the planting, on the cultivating, o0 
the pruning, and on the cutting down, of Fo- 
rest Trees aud Underwoods. Price 14s. bound 
in boards. 


7. PAPER AGAINST GOLD; or, 
the History aud Mystery of the National Debt, 
| the Bank of England, the Funds, and all the 
Trickery of Paper Money. The Price of this 
, book, very nicely printed, is 5s, et 












7TH Aprit, 1882. 
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8. SERMONS.—There are twelve of! 19. PROTESTANT “ REFORMA- 
these, in one volume, on the following sub- TION” in England and Ireland, showing how 
jects: 1. Hypocrisy and Cruelty ; 2. Drunken- that event has impoverished and degraded the 
Sook: ness; 3. Bribery; 4. Oppression ; 5. Unjust) main body of the people in those countries. 
’ Judges; 6. The Sluggard ; 7. The Murderer; Two volumes, bound in boards. The Price of 
#. The Gamester ; 9. Public Robbery; 10. The the first volume is 4s. 6d. The Price of the 
ratter of Uunatural Mother ; 11. The Sin of Forbidding | second volume 3s. 6d, 
° Marriage; 12. On the Duties of Parsons, aud | 
—_— on the lustitution and Object of Tithes. Price Lately published, Price 4s. 6d., extra boards, 
TAR. 3s. 6d. bound in boards. J , 
| A Thirteenth Sermon, entitled “GOOD OURNAL 
own FRIDAY; or, The Murder of Jesus Christ or 
by the Jews.”” Price 6d, . 
ea sirpen ; A TOUR IN ITALY, 
y MG 9 TULL’S HORSE-HOEING 
“ ] HUSBANDRY; or, a Treatise on the Prin AND ALSO IN PART OP 
ciples of Tillage aud Vegetation. With an In- 
Of this troduction, by WM. Conperr. 8vo. Price 15s, FRANCE AND SWITZERLAND; 
peer 10. POOR MAN’S FRIEND. A new The route being 
‘ edition. Price 4d. a hi to M oT 
st . “ro ris, through Lyons, to Marseilles 
R. by ll. THE LAW OF TURNPIKES. aud, thence, to Nice, Genoa, Pisa, Florence, 
Pla, By William Cobbett, Jun., Student of Lin-| Rome, Naples, aud Mount Vesuvius ; 
aes coln’s Inn. Price 3s. 6d. boards. anti 
P ( b 
12, FRENCH GRAMMAR; or, Plain! By Rome, Terni, Perugia, Arezzo, Florence, 
om Instructions for the Learning of French, Price; Bologua, Ferrara, Padua, Venice, Verona, 
wrote bound in boards, 5s. Milan, over the Alps by Mount St. Ber- 
ae te 13. THE EMIGRANTS GUIDE iy Geneva, and the Jura, back into 
vith the Just now Published, under this Title, a little sarees ve : : 
eer and Volume, containing Ten Letters, addressed to Phe space of time being, 
believe, English Tax-payers. A new edition, with a From October 1428, to September 1829 
ping of Postscript, containing an account of the Prices ; P a 
Ss which of Houses and Land, recently obtained from CONTAINING 
ld, and America by Mr. Cobbett. Price 2s, 6d. in bds. cae a 
vtiegs | A description of the country, of the principal 
ae Wee 14. MR. JAMES PAUL COBBETT’S cities and their most striking curiosities ; 
RIDE OF EIGHT HUNDRED MILES IN| ° the climate, soil, agriculture, horticul- 
FRANCE. Second Edition, Price 2s. 6d. ae oe “eee pe: ogee of — 
, ions and jabour; and of the «dresses an 
> ed 15. ROMAN HISTORY, French and} nitions of the people s 
English, intended, not only as a History for ee 
Young People to read, but as a Book of Exer-| An account of the laws and customs, civil 
1» of cises to accompany my French Grammar.| and religious, and of the morals and de- 
eh pel Two Volumes. Price 13s. in boards. meavour of the inhabitants, in the several 
diet : States. 
ene 16. MARTENS’S LAW OF NA- juloos 
— TIONS.—This is the Book which was the on ; . 
gl foundaticn of all the knowledge that I have By JAMES P. COBBETT. 
= oo ever possessed relative to public law. The ,, : 
Are the } Price is 17s.,andthe manner of its execution is, | To be had at No. 11, Bolt-court, Fleet-street. 
ie he “8 I think, such as to make it fit for the Library \-—— a2 
_—— f Gentl ; 
a ee | GMRST LETTER TO HIS MAJESTY on 
Trea- fe 17, LETTERS FROM FRANCE: | Public Distress, Debt, Poor's Rates, 
rplant-f Containing Observations made in that Country Progeny of George I11., Civil List, Bushey’s 
‘ing, on fF during a Residence of ‘Iwo Months in the Rauger, Royal Wills, Property, Crowns, 
 « South, and Three Months at Paris. By Joun | Jewels, Death of George 1V.—how felt, Peers, 
" hound M. Cosuerr. Price 4s. in buards. Fn ln sama : Duke Sit te and his 
fe’s Pens iceroy's Mrs. Jordan's 
‘ : ont’ A TREATISE ON CORBETT:S Distress, Funeral Property, and other sub- 
il Debt, pins: 0) Sees Plant, and fi may ATE JATE DUKE OP 
all the . Harvestiog and Preserving the C nd also} aS IVES, on their 
- of this an account of the severuk is ‘the and 
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Creditors, What left by his Duchess is his 
Creditors’, Her Executers’ Conduct, Meeting 
at Cambridge House, Duke's Claim ov George 
1V., Pensions, Peerage, Precedence, &c. 
Published by the Author. Sold by Chapple, 
Royal Exchange; and Estcourt, 27, ‘lavi- 


stock-street, Covent-garden ; where may be> 


had “ Count Fitzwbankee’s Satire ; or, Whig- 
gish King and Tory Queen:” also, ‘ First 
Canto of the Loves of William and Dolly.” 





~~ oe ee ee ee 


FEXHE CHURCH REFORMERS’ MAGA- 
ZINE for ENGLAND and IRELAND, 
No. IIL, for April, 1832, Price 1s. 6d., 


Conducted by WILLIAM EAGLE, Esq., 


Contains,—1. Encroachmeuts of the Bene 
ficed Clergy and Lay I mpropriators of Tithes : 


Cobbett’s Manchester Lectures : Spoliation of 
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| In it will be found—The fullest particulars 
of Monday's Market at Mark Laue, and all 
the other Markets, Home and Foreign, of the 
| Week; Meat Markets, and Reports of Fat 
‘and Lean Stuck Markets; State of the Wool 
Trade, Home, Colouial, and Foreign, Current 
Prices, &c. ; a'l important matters occurring 
‘in the Agricultural and Trading World; a 
List of the principal Fairs and Markets to 

take place every eusuing Week ; alll mprove- 

ments, Pateats, &c.; Concise Statements of 

the Effects of New Decisions in Courts of 

Law, and the earliest Notice of Motions and 
Bills in Parliament affecting the interests of 

| Landlords, Tenants, Manufacturers, &c.; 
| particular attention to all changes in the Laws 
, of moment to the Maltster and Retail Brewer, 
the Prices of Malt and Hops, Wine, Spirits, 

c.; Quantity on hand, &c.; andall that can 


the Vested Interests and Private Property of , Coustitute a desirable Family Newspaper and 


the Parishioners of Kirkby Kendal.—2. Com- 
binations against Tithes : the Quaker System 
of Opposition to the Payment of Tithes and 
Church-rates.—3. Clerical Rapacity and Ex- 
tortion; Petition complaining of the Oppres- 
sive Conduct of the Dean and Chapter of Ely; 
Condition of the Ministering Clergy; with a 
Correspondence between William Eagle, Esq. 
aud the Bishop of Norwich, respecting his 
reasons for not assigning the statutable salary 
of curates to the Rev. S. Barker, the stipendi- 
ary curate of the parish of Lakenheath.— 


4. Clerical Fox-hunters and Magistrates.— | 


Dean of Lichfield and the Chapelries of Stoke- 
upon-Trent.—Proceedings of Political Unions 
respecting Tithes and Church-lands.—Con- 
scientious Refusal to Pay Tithes.— Merciful 
Character of the Tithe System.—Birmingham 
Vestry Meeting.—Report of the Kirkby Ken- 
dal Tithe Case.—Cornish Tithe Meeting.— 
Report and Resolutions of the House of Com- 
mons on Tithes in Ireland.—lIrish Tithe Peti- 
tions.—Mr. Robert Cassidy’s Letter to the 
Dean of Kildare—Dr. Doyle and the Irish 
Tithe Committee.—Proceedings of the Irish 
National Union.—The Newtownbarry and 
Knoctopher Trials.—State of the Anti-Tithe 
Feeling in Ireland.—Meetings, &c.—Lord 
Milton's Irish Tithe Homily and Manifesto. 

Effiugham Wilson, 88, Royal Exchange; 
(to whom all communications are requested 
to be addressed). 

Sold by W. F. Wakeman, 9, D’Olier-street, 
Dublin ; Smith, and G. and J. Robinson, Li- 
verpool; Lewis, and James and Juseph 
Thomson, Mauchester; Butterworth, Bir- 
miogham ; Baives and Co., Leeds; Davey and 
Muskett, Bristol; Timms, Bath; Brooke, 
Dewsbury; Welton, Egham ; Bacon and Co., 


Norwich; Thurnam, Carlisle; aud all Book- 
sellers, 





oe MARK LANE EXPRESS; a New 

Agricultural and Trading NEWS- 
PAPER, of the largest size, price only Seven- 
pence.—Published every Monday evening, in 
time for the Post, 


| Record of Facts, &c. for the information and 
guidance of all men of business throughout 
the Empire. 

N. B. The Keepers of Commercial Inns, 
}and those who have Ordinaries on Market 
| Days, attended by Farmers, Corufactors, Mil- 
Jers, Yeomen of the County, &c., will find 
‘the ** Mark-Lane Express” the best and 
| cheapest Monday Paper they can lay upon 
their tables for the use of their Customers. 

Orders received by the Publisher, W. Jen- 
kinson, at the Office, 336, Strand, London ; 
and by all Booksellers, Newsmen, and Clerks 
of the Roads, throughout the Empire. 


} 





CHEAP CLOTHING!! 
SWAIN AND CO., Tailors, &c,, 


93, FLeet-STREeT, 
(Near the new opening to St. Bride’s Church,) 


Ree the attentioa of the public to 

the following list of prices (for cash 
only) which they charge for :— 

Gentlemen’s Dress Coats of Medley 2. 

Colours. ..ccccccccccce cosseccces 2 

3 

l 


— & 
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Ditto, ditto, Best Saxony Cloth.... 
Saxony Kerseymere Trousers......+ 

Ditto ditto Waistcoats....... 
Figured Silk - RB 0c wcccccce 
Venetian Leather Shooting Jackets.. 1 
Barogan Ban enecenne.* 
A Plain Suit of Livery...........-5. 4 49 

Ladies’ Habits and Pelisses, and every de- 
scription of Clothing for young gentlemen, 
equally cheap. The whole made from goods 
of the finest quality, and the cuT and worK- 
MANSHIP not to be surpassed. 


I recommend Messrs. Swain and Co. 
as very good and punctual‘ tradesmen, 


whom I have long employed with great 
satisfaction. Ae oa a9 mu. Coppett. — 


—— 
cocococoo™ 
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